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TO —— 
BY SIR F. H. DOYLE, BART. 
There is a magic in thy smile, 
I shall not feel again, 
Which melts into my heart the while, 
Like music’s mournful strain : 


Though light and gay that smile may be, 
As the sunbeam on the waters, 

Its power is deeper upon me 
Than the smile of beauty’s daughters. 


versy or in battle. Galileo seems to have waged this stern warfare against the | vaieyet gua contin atete 


followers of Aristotle; and such was the exasperation which was excited by 
his reiterated and successful attacks, that he was assailed, during the rest of 
his life, with a degree of rancour which seldom originates in a mere difference 
of opinion. Forgetting that all knowledge is progressive, and that the errors of 
one generation call forth the comments, and are replaced by the discoveries, of 
the next, Galileo did not anticipate that his own speculations and incompleted 


labours might one day provoke unmitigated censure ; and he therefore failed in 


making aliowance for the prejudices and ignorance of his opponents. He who 
enjoys the proud lot of tdhing a position in advance of his age need not won- 
der that his less gifted contemporaries are left behind. Men are not necessa- 
rily obstinate because they cleave to deeply rooted and venerable errors ; nor 
are they absolutely dull when they are long in understanding and slow in em- 
bracing newly discovered truths.” 


duction was dated from the Carmelite convent at Naples ; was dedieated to 


WAW-YORK, SATGRDAY, APRIL 32¢, 1901, {OF SARCLAY STREET. 


Carmelite monk, wrote a pamphlet, in which he illustrates and defends the mo- 
vours to reconcile to this new doctrine the es 
of Scripture which had been employed to subvert it. This very singular pro- 

the 


very reverend Sebastian Fantoni, general of the Carmelite order ; and, sanction- 
ed by the ecclesiastical authorities, it was published at Naples in 1616, the very 
year of the first persecution of Galileo.” 

With these impartial and just sentiments we close the page on Galileo, who 


died in his seventy-eighth year,January 8th, 1642 ; and turn to one in the life of 


Tycho Brahe :— 

“The ardour with which he pursued his studies gave great umbrage to his 
friends as well as to his relations. He was reproached for having abandotied the 
profession of the law; his astronomical observatiens were ridiculed as not only 
useless but degrading ; and, among his numerous connexions, his maternal uncle, 
Steno Bille, was the only one who applauded him for following the bent of his 


Like some young flower, thou blossomest, 
Without a fear on earth : 

Deep feelings, in thy tranquil breast, 
Are blent with graceful mirth : 


Beloved one, thou standest now, 
In our dim vale of years, 

Just. where the streams of childhood flow 
Into Life’s sea of tears. 


I know not andI would not know, 
What Fate prepares for thee ; 

I know not, whether joy or wce 
Will change the soul I see. 


The cherished rose may droop and die, 
Or beam in beauty’s brightness ; 

But its deepest blush can never vie 
With the rosebud’s maiden whiteness. 


THE BRIGHTEST SPOT. 


FROM THE PERSIAN.—BY MR. P. SCOTT. 
A maiden ask’d of a youth one day, 
Who had wander'd te where the sunbeams fall, 
On the north, and the south, and west, to say 
Which he deemed the loveliest clime of all. 


“*T bave roamed to the south, and the distant west, 
And the chilly north ; but the brightest spot 





Was that with the lov'd one’s presence blest, 
And the darkest of all where she was not. 


** Our hearts are sad in the merriest lands, 
If she be not by each joy to share ; 

And, oh! we would fly to the desert sands, 
And live contented, if she be there ! 


“ Young Caaba of my soul ! how dear 

Would I deem the gleomiest dungeon ground, 
If thou, like the fuli orb’d moon, wert near 

To scatter the light of thy beauty round !” 





THE MARTYRS OF SCIENCE. 


Or, the Lives of Galileo, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler. By Sir David Brewster, 
K.H. D.C.L, &c. &c. 12mo. pp. 267. London, 1841. Murray. 


The Martyrs of Science! It was Locke, I believe, who declared that “he 
never could resist the force of a title-page artfully drawn up; and had been led 
into the reading of an infinite number of bad books by the specious appearance 
of the front.” We thought of this when we read the captivating title of The 
Martyrs of Science, and felt assured that had Locke lived in our day, he must 
have yielded to the artful page of his brother philosopher. But then how plea- 
sant must have been his emotion on finding, when he reached the end of the vo- 
lume, that it was not one of disappointment; but, on the contrary, a very de- 
lightful performance, containing gemlike portraitures of the three extraordinary 

eniuses whose memories it enshrines, such as might be expected from the 

emes when developed by so kindred a mind as that of Sir David Brewster. It 
is, indeed, a charming and appropriate little work ; and after all that has been 
written, and amply and ably too, of these mighty discoverers of the six- 
teenth century, it comes upon us with a degree of freshness and intellect- 
ual equality, which must warmiy recommend it to public attention and es- 
teem. 

It isin itself truly ‘‘a remarkable circumstance in the history of science, that 
astronomy should have been cultivated at the same time by three such distin- 
guished men'as Tycho, Kepler, and Galileo. While Tycho, in the fifty-fourth 
year of his age, was observing the heavens at Prague, Kepler, only thirty years 
old, was applying his wild genius to the determination of the orbit of Mars, and 
Galileo, at the age of thirty-six, was about to direct the telescope to the unex- 
plored regions of space. The diversity of the gifts which Providence assigned 
to these three philosophers was no less remarkable. Tycho was destined to 
lay the foundation of modern astronomy, by a vast series of accurate observa- 
tions made with the largest and finest instruments ; it was the proud lot of 
Kepler to deduce the laws of the planetary orbits from the observations of his 
predecessors ; while Galileo enjoyed the more dazzling honor of discovering by 
the telescope new celestial bodies, and new systems of worlds.” 

These matters are finely illustrated in each of the biographies by Sir David 
Brewster ; and though it is not quite made out that they were such very great 
martyrs of science (even Galileo less cruelly than is generally believed), yet it 
is clear enough that they suffered as severely of the ordinary distresses and pri- 
vations of life, as if they had belonged to the common herd of mankind ; 
and then they had far superior engagements into which to retreat from the 
harassments and miseries incident to all human struggles,—they had the pur- 
suits of philosophy to fall back upon ; and in the sublimest questions of earth and 
heaven, they could seek forgetfulness of their wrongs and woes. It is a bless- 
ed thing that science and literature offer this compensation ; though we cannot 
go entirely the length of our admired author, when he tells us, in his dedica- 
tion to Lord Gray, that “next to the satisfaction of cultivating science, and 
thus laying up the only earthly treasure which we cancarry along with us in- 
to a better siate, is that of having encouraged and assisted others in the same 
beneficent labours.”’ 

Leaving, however, this bold affirmation, doubtful of the idea that any of our 
sublunary knowledge of astronomy, or the principles of light, vision, or electri- 
city, would be of much value to us in the “‘better state” alluded to, we shall 
come at once to the first memoir of the famous Galileo ; 
be excused if, instead of dates and circumstances, we rather make our selec- 
tions from the fine philosophical reflections with which Sir David has adorn- 
ed his narrative. Thus, speaking of Galileo’s indiscreet ardour, he re- 
marks :— 

‘The detection of long-established errors is apt to inspire the young philo- 
sopher. with an exultatiou which reason condemns. The feeling of triumph is 
apt to clothe itself in the language of asperity ; and the abettor of err 
Opinions is treated as a species of enemy to science. Like the soldier who 
fleshes his first spear ir battle, the philosopher is apt to leave the stain of cruel- 
ty on his early achievements. It is only from age and experience, indeed, 


}e0us 


that we can expect the discretion of valour whether it is called forth in contro- 





| become embalmed in the virulence of the passions. 


and wetrust we shall | 


In spite of all opposition, this wonderful man, nevertheless, rose to fame and 
| fortune ; and it is only after a time that his playing false and loose with the 
religious opinions of his age betrayed him into the power of his enemies, and 
embittered the later portion of his life :— 

“The current of Galileo’s life had hitherto flowed in a smooth and unobstruct- 
ed channel. He had now attained the highest objects of earthly ambition. His 
discoveries had placed him at the head of the great men of the age; he possess- 
ed a professional income far beyond his wants, and even beyond his anticipa- 
tions ; and, what is still dearer to a philosopher, he eujoyed the most perfect lei- 
sure for carrying on and completing his discoveries. The opposition which these 
discoveries encountered was to him more a subject for triumph than for sorrow. 
Prejudice and ignorance were his only enemies ; and if they succeeded for a 
while in harassing his march, it was only to lay a foundation for fresh achieve- 
ments. He whocontends fer truths which he has himself been permitted to 
discover, may well sustain the conflict in which presumption and error are des- 
tined to fall. The public tribunal may neither be sufficiently pure nor enlight- 
ened to decidc upon the issue ; but he can appeal to posterity, and reckon with 
confidence on ‘its sure decree.’ The ardour of Galileo’s mind, the keenness 
of his temper, his clear perception of trath, and his inextinguishable love of it, 
combined to exasperate and prolong the hostility of his enemies. When argu- 
ment failed to enlighten their judgment, and reason to dispel their prejudices, 





| he wielded against them his powerful weapons of ridicule and sarcasm ; and in | 


| this unrelenting warfare, be seems to have forgotten that Providence had with- 
| held from his enemies those very gifts which he had so liberaliy received. He 

who is allowed to take the start of his species, and to penetrate the veil which 
| conceals from common minds the mysteries of nature, must not expect that the 
world will be patiently dragged at the chariot-wheels of his philosophy. Mind 
| has its inertia as well as matter ; and its progress to truth can only be insured 

by the gradual aid and patient removal of the obstructions which surround it. 
The boldness—may we not say the recklessness !—with which 


genius. Under these uncomfortable circumstances he resolved to quit his coun- 
try, and pay a visit to the most interesting cities of Germany. At Wittemberg, 
where he arrived in April 1566, he resumed his astronomical observations ; but, 
in consequence of the plague having broken out in that city, he removed to 
Rostoch in the fo'lowing autumn. Here an accident occurred which had nearly 
deprived him of his life. Onthe 10th December he was invited to a wedding 
feast ; and, among other guests, there was present a noble countryman of his. 
own, Manderupius Pasbergius. Some difference having arisen between them on 
this occasion, they parted with feelings of mutual displeasure. On the 27th of 
the same month, they met again at some festive games, and having revived their 
former quarrel, they agreed to settle their differences by the sword. They ac- 
cordingly met at seven e’clock in the evening of the 29th, and fought in total 
darkness. In this blind combat, Manderupius cut off the whole of the front of 
Tycho’s nose, and it was fortunate for astronomy that his more valuable organs 
were defended by so faithful an outpost. The quarrel, which is said to have 
originated in a difference of opinion respecting their mathematical acquirements, 
terminated here ; and Tycho repaired his fos by cementing upon his face a 
nose 3 geld and silver, which is said to have formed a pes imitation of the 
original.” 

His martyrdom consisted in being driven from his Danish Island of Huen and 
observatory, and compelled to seek his fortunes in new lands under new auspices. 
These, however, he speedily found; and we add but one link to the chain of our 
quotations concerning him :— 

‘‘Among the extravagant pretensions of the alchemists, that of forming a 
universal medicine was, perhaps, not the most irrational. It was only when 
they pretended to cure every disease, and to confer longevity, that they did vio- 
lence to reason. The success of the Arabian physicians in the use of mercurial 
preparations naturally led to the belief that other medicines, still more general 





Galileo insisted | in their application, and efficacious in their healing powers, might yet be brought 


upon making proselytes of his enemies, served but to alienate them from the | tolight ; and we have no doubt that many substantial discoveries were the re- 


truth. Errors thus assailed speedily entrench themselves in general feelings,and 


opponents marshalled themselves for their mutual defence. The Aristotelian 
professors, the temporising Jesuits, the political churchmen, and that timid but 


respectable body who at all times dread innovation, whether it be in religion or | Emperor Rudolph having heard of this celebrated medicine, obtain 


in science, entered into an alliance against the philosophical tyrant, who threat- 
ened them with the penalties of knowledge. The party of Galileo, though 
weak in numbers, was not without power and influence. 


him a devoted band, who idolised his genius and cherished his doctrines. His 


sopher ; and there were, even in these days, many princes and nobles who had 
felt the inconvenience of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and who secretly abetted 
Galileo in his crusade against established errors.” 

The tog of war ensued, and the philosopher was brought to his mea culpa :— 

“The ceremony of Galileo’s abjuration was one of exciting interest and of 
awful formality. Clothed in the sackcloth of arepentant criminal, the venera- 
ble sage fell upon his knees before the assembled cardinals ; and laying his hands 
upon the Holy Evangelists, he invoked the Divine aid in abjuring and detesting, 
and vowing never again to teach the doctrine of the earth’s motion, and of the 
sun’s stebility. 
or in writing, propagate such heresies : and he swore that he would fulfil and 
observe the penances which had been inflicted upon him. At the conclusion of 
this ceremony, in which he recited his abjuration word for word, and then signed 
it, he was conveyed, in conformity with his sentence, to the prison of the In- 
quisition. The account which we have now given of the trial and the sentence 
of Galileo is pregnant with the deepest interest and instruction. 
ture is here drawn in its darkest colouring ; and in surveying the melancholy 
picture, it is difficult to decide whether religion or philosophy has been most 
degraded. While we witness the presumptuous priest pronouncing infallible the 


blishing. 
tation of the language of Scripture—in a mistaken respect for the errors that 
had become venerable for their antiquity—and inthe peculiar position which 


But what excuse can we devise for the humiliating confession and abjuration of 
Galileo? Why did this master-spirit cf the age—this high-priest of the stars 
—this representative of science—this hoary sage, whose career of glory was 
near its consummation—why did he reject the crown of martyrdom which he 
had himself coveted, and which, plaited with immortal laurels, was about to de- 
acend upon his head? If, in place of disavowing the laws of Nature, and sur 
rendering in his own person, the intellectual dignity of his species, he had bold- 
ly asserted the truth of his opinions, and confided his character to posterity, and 
his cause to an all-ruling Providence, he would have strung up the hair suspend- 
ed sabre, and disarmed for ever the hostility which threatened to overwhelm him 
The philosopher, however, was supported only by philosophy ; and in the love 
of truth he found a miserable substitute for the hopes of the martyr. Galileo 
cowered under the fear of man, and his submission was the salvation of the 
Church. The sword of the Inquisition descended on his prostrate neck ; and 
though its stroke was not physical, yet it fell with a moral influence fatal to the 
character of its victimand to the dignity of science. In studying with atten- 
tion this portion of scientific history, the reader will not fail to perceive that the 
Church of Rome was driven into a dilemma, from which the submission and 
abjuration of Galileo could alone extricate it. He who confesses a crime and 
denounces its atrocity, not only sanctions but inflicts the punishment which is 
annexed to it. Had Galileo declared his innocence and avowed his sentiments, 
and had he appealed to the past conduct of the Church itself, to the acknow- 
ledged opinions of its dignitaries, and even to the acts of its pontiffs, he would 


have at once confounded his accusers, and escaped from their toils. After Co 
pernicus, himself a Catholic priest, had openly maintained the motion of the 
earth and the stability of the sun,— after he had dedicated the work which ad 


vocated these opinions to Pope Paul IIT., on the express ground that the autho- 
rity of the pontiff might silence the calumnies of those who attacked these opi 
nions by arguments drawn from Scripture,—after the Cardinal Schonberg and 
the Bishop of Culm had urged Copernicus to publish the new doctrine, and af 
ter the Bishop of Ermeland had erected a monument to commemorate his great 
discoveries,—how could the Church of Rome have appealed to its pontifica! 
decrees as the ground of perseeuting and punishing Galileo! Even in later 
times the same doctrines had been propagated with entire toleration. Nay, i 





the very year of Galileo’s first persecution, Paul Anthony Foscarinus, a learned 


He pledged himself that he would never again, either in words | 


The various classes of his | 


| 


sult of such overstrained expectations. Tycho was not merely a believerin the 
medical dogmas of the alchemists, he was actually the discoverer of a new elix- 
ir, which went by his name, and which was sold in every apothecaty’s shop as @ 
specific against the epidemic diseases which were then ravaging Germany. The 
a small 


| portion of it from Tycho by the hands of the Governor of Brandisium ; but, not 


He had trained around | 


satisfied with the gift, he seems to have applied to Tycho for an account of the 
method of preparing it. Tycho accordingly addressed to the Emperor a long 


| letter, dated September 7, 1599, containing a minute accountof the process. 


pupils had been appointed to several of the principal professorships in Italy. | 
The enemies of religion were on this occasion united with the Christian philo- | 


The base of this remarkable medicine is Venetian treacle, which undergoes an 
infinity of chemical operations and admixtures before it is ready for the patient. 
When properly prepared, he assures the Emperor that it is better than gold, and 
that it may be made still more valuable by mixing with it a single scruple either 
of the tincture of corals, or sapphire, or hyacinth ; or a solution of pearls, or of 
potable gold, if itcan be obtained free of all corrosive matter! In order to 
render the medicine universal for all diseases which can be cured by perspiration, 
and which, he says, form a third of those which attack the human frame, he 
combines it with antimony, a well-known sudorific in the present practice of phy- 


| sic. Tycho concludes his letter by humbly beseeching the Emperor to keep the 


| 
} 
} 





| 


Human na- | had commanded their presence by some supernatural agency. 


Galiteo had taken among the avowed enemies of the church, we may find the | patient would live or die. 
elements of an apology, poor though it be, forthe conduct of the Inquisition. | Gassendi and Peyter, that when Tycho was absen:, and his pupils became very 





sea!’ 


great distance. 
as specimens of the superstition of the age.” 


process secret, and reserve the medicine for himself alone! The same disposi- 
tion ef mind which made Tycho an astrologer and an alchemist inspired him with 
a singular love of the marvellous. He had various automata with which he de- 
lighted to astonish the peasants ; and, by means of invisible bells, which com- 
municated with every part of his establishment, and which rung with the gentlest 
tuuch, he had great pleasure in bringing any of his pupils suddenly before strang- 
ers, muttering at a particular time the words, ‘Come hither, Peter,’ as if he 
If, on leaving 
home, he met with an old woman or a hare, he returned immediately to his house. 
But the most extraordinary of all his peculiarities remains to be noticed. When 
he lived; at Uraniburg, he maintained an idiot of the name of Lep, who lay at 


decrees of his own erring judgment, we see the high-minded philosopher abju- | his feet whenever be sat down to dinner, and whom he fed with his own hand. 
ring the eternal and immutable truths which he had himself the glory of esta- | Persuaded that his mind, when moved, was capable of foretelling future eyents, 
In the ignorance and prejudices of the age—in a too literal interpre- | Tycho carefully marked every thing he said. 


Lest it should be supposed that 
this was done to no purpose, Longomontanus relates, that when any person in 
the island was sick, Lep never, when interrogated, failed to predict whether the 
It is stated, also, in the letters of Wormius, both to 


noisy and merry in consequence of not expecting him soon home, the idiot, who 
was present, exclaimed, ‘Juncher xaa laudit,—Your master has arrived.’ 
On another occasion, when Tycho had sent two of his pupils to Copenhagen, 


on business, and had fixed the day of their return, Lep surprised him on that day 


while he was at dinner, by exclaiming, ‘ Behold, your pupils are bathing in the 
Tycho, suspecting that they were shipwrecked, sent some person to the 
observatory to look for their boat. The messenger brought back word that 
he saw some persons wet on the shore, and in distress, with a boat upset at a 
These stories have been given by Gassendi, and may be viewed 


We have now only to pay our respects to Kepler, by copying a few passages 


from his memoir :— 


« Although Kepler now filled one of the most honourable situations to which 


a philosopher could aspire, and possessed a large salary fitted to supply bis most 
reasonable wants, yet, as the imperial treasury was drained by the demands of 
an expensive war, his salary was always in arrear. 


Owing to this cause he 
was constantly involved in pecuniary difficulties, and, as he himself deacribed 
his situation, he was perpetually begging his bread from the Emperor at Prague. 
His increasing family rendered the want of money stil! more distressing, and he 
was driven to the painful alternative of drawing his income from casting nativi- 
ties. From the same cause he was obliged to abandon his plan of publishing 
the Rudolphine Tables, and to devote himself to works of a less expensive kind, 
and which were more likely to yield some pecuniary advantages. In spite of 
these embarrassments, and the occupation of his time in the practice of astro- 
logy, Kepler found !e:sure for his favourite pursuits. No adverse circumstances 
were capable of extinguishing his scient fic ardour, and whenever he directed 
his vigorous mind to the investigation of phenomena, he never fai!cd to obtain 
interesting and original results ” . In the year 1620, Sir 
Henry Wotton, the English ambassador at Venice, paid a visit to Kepler on his 
way through Germany. It does not appear whether or not this visit was paid 
at the desire of James I.,to whom Kepler had dedicated one of his works, but 
from the nature of the communication which was made to him by the ambassa- 
dor, there are strong reasons to think that this wasthe case. Sir Henry Wottoa 
urged Kepler to take up his residence in England, where he could assure him of 
a welcome and an honourable reception; but, notwithstanding the pecuniary 
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difficulties in which he was then involved, he did not accept the invitation. In 
a eae of his letters, writtena year after it was made, he 
thus the difficulties of the question—‘ The fires of civil war,’ says he, 
“are raging in Germany. Shall I then cross the sea whither Wotton invites 
met f a German, a lover of firm land, who dread the confinemen: of an 
asland, who its dangers, and must drag ulong with me my little wife and 
flock of children As Kepler seems to have entertained no doubt of his being 
well provided for in England, it is the more probable that the British sovereign 
had made him a distinct offer through his ambassador.” 

We hasten toconclude with the author’s just and striking summing up of 
Kepler's character :— : “te 

“When Kepler directed his mind to the discovery of a general principle, he 
set distinctly before him, and never once lost sight of, the explicit object of his 
search. His imagination, now unreined, indulged itself in the creation and in- 
wention of various hypotheses. The most plausible, or perhaps the most fasci- 
nating, of these was then submitted to a rigorous scrutiny ; and the moment it was 
found to be incompatible with the results of observation and experiment, it was 
willingly abandoned, and another hypothesis submitted to the same severe ordeal. 
By thus gradually excluding erroneous views and assumptions, Kepler not onl 
made a decided approximation to the object of his pursuit, but in the trials to whe 
his opinions were submitted, and in the observations or experiments which they 
called forth, he discovered new facts and arrived at new views which directed 
his subsequent inquiries. By pursuing this method he succeeded in his most dif- 
ficult researches, and discovered those beautiful and profound laws which have 
been the admiration of succeeding ages. In tracing the route which he follow- 
ed, it is easy for those who live under the light of modern science to say that 
shis fancies were often wild, an his lavour often wasted ; but, in judging of Kep- 
ler’s methods, we ought to place ourselves in his times, and invest ourselves 
ewith the opinions and the knowledge of his contemporaries. in the infancy of 
a science is no speculation so absurd as not to merit examination. The 
most remote and fanciful explanations of facts have often been found the true 
ones; and opinions which have in one century been objects of ridicule, have in 
the next been admitted among the elements of our knowledge. The physical 
sworld teems with wonders, and the various forms of matter exhibit to us pro- 
erties and relations far more extraordinary than the wildest fancy could have 
conceived. Human reason stands appalled before this magnificent display of 
ereative power, and they who have drunk deepest of its wisdom will be the least 
disposed to limit the exertions of physical speculation. Toe influence of the 
‘imagination as an instrument of research has, we think, been much overlooked 
re ese who have ventured to give laws to philosophy. This faculty is of the 
greatest value in physical inquiries. If we use it as a guide, and confide in its 
indications, it will infallibly deceive us; but if we employ it as an auxiliary, it 
will afford us the most invaluable aid. Its operation is like that of the light 
troops which are sent out to ascertain the strength and position of an enemy : 
when the streggle commences, their services terminate; and it is by the solid 
whalanx of the judgment that the battle must be fought and won.” 





CONFESSIONS OF A SPY. 
COLLECTED BY AN OFFICER OF THE NaVy.—[ Continued. ] 


«« There is no occupation that produces excitement but possesses some charm 
te the individual engaged in it—just as Fitz-James says, in Walter Scott's Lady 
of the Lake: f 

Or, if the path be dangerous known, 
The danger’s self were lure alone ! 


But, sir, of all undertakings that have their fascinations, as well as their diffi- 
culties and perils, there are, perhaps, none to surpass the distinguished office of 
‘Government Spy—not only on account of its extreme importance, but also for 
its risks, and the masquerade changes which he is constantly compelled to adopt. 
When I first visited Paris it was as an adventurer, although my main object was 
the discovery of Louisé, but now, on my second entrance to that capital, I felt 
that I was not a mere vagabond, engaged in a doubtful pursuit, but employed on 
a mission of material consequence—for, having committed my instructions and 
the contents of the packet to memory, I became fully acquainted with the na- 
ture of my embassy. 

“T found all Paris rejoicing—it had been a day of festival amongst the citi- 
zens, who were testifying tLeir gladness on the arrival of the intelligence from 
the frontier that the combined armies of Austria and Prussia had entirely quitted 
France, and General Dumourier was close upon their retreat. It was no diffi- 





cult task, amidst the universal excitement, to escape observation ; but to prevent 
recognition, should I chance to meet with any of my old associates, I assumed 
false sandy whiskers—my own not having then grown—so as to give an entirely 
different aspect to my countenance, and a wig of the same hue, whilst my dress 
gave me the appearance of a domestic, so as in n0 way to attract attention. My | 
business was to obtain the most correct information of the feeling at Paris—to 
ascertain, as far as was practicable, the actual condition of the Royal Family, 
and the probability, if any existed, of their getting away. I was also to try and 
discover the secret agency that was carried on between this country and the Re- 
publicans in the French capital. 
“Mr. Pitt had not anticipated a war with France; for the Government in | 
England had stood neuter during the revolutionary struggle of the people in | 
Paris against their Sovereign and the noblesse—in fact, there had been ample 


oar jp at home to watch the disaffected, who reckoned many of high rank 
ah 


great wealth amongst their numbers. But the fearful massacre which took | 
place in the French capital, on the night of the 2nd September, (when the pri- 
sons were forced open, and between 2000 and 3000 victims perished, under the | 
brutal sanction of Danton, the misnomered minister of jnstice,) awoke the po- | 
pulation of England to a sense of the horrers that would await their own coun- | 
try, should encouragement be given to the revolutionary mania of the day. The 
aristocracy also took the alarm; nor were the clergy idle: for the former feared | 
@ repetition of the levelling system, which would destroy their order, and the | 
latter dreaded the abandonment of all religious principles, and the destruction of 
the Establishment—whilst every loyal subject saw cause for apprehension that 
the Monarch whom they loved, and the constitution which they venerated, were | 
alike in danger of falling before the overwhelming torrent of democracy which | 
threatened to inundate the land. Still Mr. Pitt was desirous of maintaining | 
«peace, even contrary to the wishes of the King ; and at my interview with him, | 
previous to my undertaking my mission, he had remarked that ‘ war should only | 
be made in the last extremity, when it was no longer possible to preserve the | 
peace of Europe.’ 

“My despatches were for the unfortunate Louis, but addressed to Monsieur | 
Pierre Barnave, one of the Commissioners, who had been appointed to bring 
back the King from Varennes, after his flight from Paris, and had as a matter of 
precaution, rode in the same carriage with the Royal Family, who were much 
gratified by his manly and forbearing deportment towards them; and he subse- 

uenthy became the friend and agent of the beautiful Marie Antoinette. I had 
requently heard Barnave in the senate, where he had strenuously asserted ‘the 
rights of man,’ and constantly manifested himself one of the most implacable 
enemies of the court and the religious orders. Young, ardent, and brave, he 
‘was touched by the misfortunes of the fallen Monarch, but more so by the cha- 
racter and beauty of the Queen, and he earnestly, though secretly, strove to re- 
deem his error. I had no difficulty in finding him on the very night of my arri- 
val, as I was well acquainted with his residence, and having sent in a small 
pink card, with a peculiar cypher, I was admitted without hesitation, and found 
him in company with Latour-Maubourg, whom by sight I also knew, but was 
then unacquainted with his favourable sentiments towards the Royal Family. 

“* You have communications to make,’ said Barnave, in a tone of inquiry, and 
holding the card in his hand, ‘ of what nature are they "” 

“«* They are for Monsieur’s ’ I was proceeding to say ‘private informa- 
tion,’ but he suddenly stopped me, by exclaiming, as he looked earnestly at his 
companion, 

“* You must be a stranger in Paris to use that designation—it is abolished— 
we have no Monsieurs now—no titles—no name, except that of citizen—I am 
citizen Barnave,’ and he gave me a scrutinizing glance that plainly indicated 
that he suspected me. 

“«*T wish to speak to citizen Barnave in private,’ said I, at the same time 
putting on a quiet look of confidence. 

«««] have no secrets from my friend,’ he replied, as he waved his hand to- 
wards his companion, ‘ This is Monsieur — Bah! I mean the citizen Latour- 
Maubourg.’ 

«The features of both are familiar to me,’ responded I, ‘ but my mission is 
to you alone, and to none other can I tell it.’ 

“« «Tt is well,’ said he, as he arose from the table at which they had been sit- 
ting, ‘ we will retire into the next apartment ;’ and he politely bowed as he ex- 
tended his hand to direct me to precede him. 

‘My commission was soon executed, and from him I learned the state of par- 
ty, and the imprisonment of the Royal Family, as well as the apparently utter 
hopelessness of the monarchical cause,although Barnave still cherished ideas that 
the Constitutionalists would triumph, and the King be saved. After an inter 
view of about half an hour, he requested me to return on the following evening, 
and [ took my leave deeply impressed with favourable feelings towards the ta- 
lented Frenchman. He was but little in stature, and very young in years— 
scarcely more than one-and-twenty—but his influence with his party was gigan- 
tic ; and, though possessed of the most perfect suavity of manner, yet at times 
he was terrible in his denunciations. There was nothing of the frivolity of 
youth about him—he had gained the sagacity of age during the days in which 
revolution progressed, and, without affecting the slovenly manners of the repub 
lican, then so prevalent, he always appeared neat and clean, and, as he was good 
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‘ was Barnave. 

“On quitting his residence, a certain recklessness induced me to seek my old 
haunts, and | was proceeding towards the obscure street in which I formerly 
lodged, when I became aware that I was dogged by two men, whom I had seen 
when I entered the house of Barnave. Though I was weary, and required rest, 
yet I was fully sensible there would be no safety for me should they discover the 
‘ae to which I retired for the night. It was evident, by their mancuvres, that 

was suspected, and, as they did not seize me at once, I conjectured that they 
purposed watching my proceedings, under the expectation of ascertaining whe- 
ther I had employers or accomplices. Thus self-advised I sauntered carelessly 
along, amusing myself with the different groups that were enjoying the féte,and 
exchanging congratulations on the invincibility of la belle France. 

# At length, quite wearied, I entered a wine-house, to refresh myself, and 
my followers promptly did the same, but for some time they kept aloof from me, 
till I invited } oom to drink, and then we entered cheerfully into conversation on 
passing events. Indirectly they hinted that they were Royalists in principles ; 
but I was not to be easily deluded: for, though I was unknown to them, I 

uickly detected in their persons two subordinate agents, acting as spies for the 
Jecobia Club Now I became the downright democrat, and inveighed with 
- bitterness against courts and crowns, as the hotbed and fruit of despotism. 

till I could plainly perceive they were not satisfied, and, trusting too much to 
their real character, they overdid the thing, by replying aloud to the language I 
had used. This was precisely what I wanted—the wine-house was very full of 
company, and [ had not been long in discovering that the class of persons that 
Thad got amongst was chiefly composed of those who prided themselves on be- 
ing ‘citizens.’ I answered my opponents with great energy, and, jumping on a 
chair, addressed the assembly in terms that were calculated to inflame the pas- 
sions of the lower orders. Tobe sure my harangue was little more than mere 
verbiage, and made up of high-sounding words, expressive of the advantages of 
liberty and equality and the rights of man. + I found that I was listened to with 
attention, and there was occasionally some applause ; but when I spoke of the 
retreat of the allies, and discomfiture of the emigrant’ Princes, the roof shook 
again with thei: plaudits, and it was apparent that the period had arrived in 
which I should befenabled to turn the tables on my watchers. Changing the 
subject, I adverted to monsieur Veto, (as they called the ill-fated Louis,) and his 
adherents, whom I condemned, in unmeasured terms, as having brought every 
monstrous evil upon France, and then attracted attention to the pair of agents, as 
supporters ofthe Royalist cause. 

“The burst now took place as I had expeeted—a general rush mas made to- 
wards them—the apartment was instantly in the greatest confusion—in vain the 
men endeavoured to declare themselves ; their voices were drowned in the uni- 
versal uproar, and though there were some individuals present acquainted with 
their persons and pursuits, and strove hard to press forward to their rescue, yet 
this did but increase the tumult. I saw them grappled by four or five stout fel- 
lows, whose ferocious looks bespoke their nature, and then I coutrived to slip 
out, and pass into the open street. The darkness of an obscure alley enabled 
me to remove my yetlow wig and whiskers, which were deposited in my pocketa, 
a redcap replaced my hat, which I left behind me in the recess, and I once more 
essayed to find myself a lodging. 

‘* Pleased with my escape, as well as with my triumph, I hastened onwards, 
till observing the door of a decent residence stand invitingly open, I boldly en- 
tered it, for the purpose of making inquiry. There was no one to oppose my 
advance ; and being nearly worn down with fatigue, I ascended the stairs under 
the hope that I might find some corner in which to deposit my weary limbs. 
It was near midnight ; but the glimmering of a lamp in the hall directed my 
way, till a turn in the staircase obscured the light, and all before me was utter 
darkness. I stood afew minutes to listen; but not the least sound, even of 
breathing, could I hear ; and everything within was so tranquil, that I suspected 
the place was deserted, or perhaps the family had not yet returned from the 
festival. Idescended again, to fetch the lamp, but it was too securely fastened 
to be removed; and | had therefore no alternative but to make the best of my 
shelter, or torenew my out-door’s search, for which I was by no means in the 
humour. Securing the entrance, I again mounted the stairs, and, gropmg my 
way, gained access to a chamber, in which, by feeling round the wall, I discover- 
ed the recess containing the bed, which was much tumbled, and I sat down upon 
the edge of it, to reflect on what I had bestdo. Whilst thus engaged, a heavy 
stifling groan sounded at no great distance from me ; and I own that, for the mo- 
ment, my heart sickened with alarm. But everything remaining quiet for some 
minutes afterwards, sleep overpowered me,and | was soon insensible to the world 
and all its passing events. Yet my dreams were not of the most pleasant nature : 
there was at times a mingling of faint shrieks and convulsive sobs, that were 
not ideal, though they were, ina great measure, connected with my vision. My 
weariness and the wine [ had drank produced a state of stupor rather than re- 
freshing sleep ; and it was of that kind that causes confusion to the faculties, 
—or rather, I should say, so completely benumbs them, as to render it difficult 
to distinguish between facts which might actually occur and the delusions of the 
imagination. Sometimes I fancied myself perfectly awake, and beheld figures 
moving cautiously about the room, though there was scarcely any light; and 
then my brain seemed to whirl with terrific spectacles of blood, and mangled 
bodies, and horrible murders. ‘There was a dreadful and distressing reality in 
my suffering, and yet my lim»s refused to do their office. J laid quite motion- 
less; every power of volition was chained; and the more palpable appeared the 
scene, the faster my fetters were riveted. I saw the reeking knife of the assas- 
sing flirting before my eyes, yet could not fix a single feature of his countenance 
its changes were so rapid and so various. I beheld the weapon raised above 
my heart,—and at that moment a bloody hand was pressed upon my face. In an 
instant 1 sprang up, and by the dim gleams of a small taper, the object of my 
vision stood revealed befora me : he had touehed me, and broke the spell. There 
was a piece of black gauze, or crape, over the lower part of his face: he had 
black busby hair, that passed under his chin: the top of his head was bald, and 
a long dark cloak enveloped his person : the stiletto was firmly clutched in his 
grasp. ‘To see all this was but the occupation of a moment, as he retreated 
backwards towards the taper; but before he reached it I had witnessed moré. 
Casting a hasty and wild glance around me, I saw the bodies of two females ly- 
ing near the middle of the floor, their white dresses in many places saturated 
with blood, whilst a dark crimson pool had collected together till it had congeal- 
ed,—though little streams still oozed out in various directions. Ata few feet 
from them was the body of a man, also murdered ; and I could not doubt but 
the murderer, or one of the murderers, was even then before me. 

‘‘ Have you never experienced, sir, what it was to be dozing in your cabinat 
sea during a gale of wind, and, what with the roar of the waters and the plung- 
ing of the ship, your mind has been actively engaged, as if some certain danger 
hung impending over you? Suddenly you have been aroused by the crash of fal- 
ling spars ; and instantly hurrying upon deck, have been as it were, prepared by 
your previous dreaming at once to calculate the extent of mischief, and prompt- 
ly to apply the most ready means to avert further disasters. Something of a 
similar nature now attended me. I became immediately acquainted with the 
full extent of my hazard, and, jumping from the bed, stood ready to defend my- 
self: but he had gained the light, and extinguished it, so that we remained the 
living with the dead,—the murderer and his victims, in impenetrable darkness. 
I listened for his footsteps, expecting an attack: Ieven held my breath, but 
could detect no sound whatever. I would not speak, lest I should thereby guide 
him towards me ; and as silently as possible I shifted my berth away from the 
spot where he had seen me standing. Thus I continued for, I think, nearly half 
an hour ; but not the slightest sound could be heard, except once { fancied that 
I could distinguish the closing of a door. Atlength, the approach of another 
light along the outer passage enabled me to glance round the apartment : the 
bodies still laid extended in the cold embrace of death, but the man was gone. 
A sickly faintness, arising from apprehensions of supernatural agency, crept 
over my frame, and made me tremble: but, shaking off this weakness, I tried 
to nerve myself for the encounter which I felt convinced was about to ensue. 
I had no means of defence except my pocket knife ; and this I held open in my 
hand, determined not to part with my life very easily, but to resist whilst 
strength remained. There was no enemy, however, to encounter. A female, 
bearing a lamp, entered the room. She was plainly habited; and her bonnet 
and cloak was still on her, as if she had just quitted the street. I could notat 
first see her face, as she was sideways to me; and, fearing to alarm her,I did 
not move. She advanced a pace or two, and then stopped short, as she held 
the lamp up and contemplated the horrible spectacle. A shriek escaped her : 
she drew back, crouching with dread ; and then looking wildly around, the light 
fell full upon her features, and I beheld Louisé de Foe. Ina moment I had 
forgotten everything but herself; and, rushing to clasp her in my arms, I fell 
prostrate over one of the bodies, and came heavily to the ground. Again I 
sprang up, but all was darkness. I heard her shrieks, as she hurried away. I 
called upon her naine,—entreated her to return,—but still the sounds receded : 
and as wellas I was able I followed them. But suddenly all was once more 
quiet. I descended the stairs : the hall-lamp continued to burn. The door was 
fastened ; and I was about to open it, but, glancing at my clothes, I perceived 
that many parts were marked with blood. To go forth in this way, I felt con- 
vinced would never do ; and yet, to remain where I was till detection took place 
was certain death. It mattered not, however, as I felt confident that Louisé had 
not quitted the house. I resolved to stay till daylight came, and then to exa- 





mine the premises. But I could not reconcile my mind to return to the room in 
which I had slept ; and, therefore, creeping into a recess in one corner of the hall 
for the purpose of secrecy, should any one come, I passed the remainder of that 
dreadfully harassing. night. 

“Day at length began to dawn ; and with its first beams I quitted my hiding- 


lace, and returned to the apartment where J had witnessed the appalling scene 
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Tt was a fearful sight, sir : the gray dusky breaking of the morning 
shed a melancholy mysterious gloom over the apartment, yet there was a sufli- 
ciency of or to show the murdered victims, as they laid weltering in their 
own gore. I did not remain there but just time enough to see that boxes had 
been broken open, and their contents scattered around. A beautiful India cabi- 
net, of rare workmanship, had also been forced, and the small drawsers of the 
interior emptied on the floor; in short, it was evident that plunder had been 
the object of the wretches who, to obtain it, had wantonly sacrificed their 
fellow-creatures. The murdered man was aged ; and the style of his dress plainly 
evinced that he was one of the noblesse, who probably had sought shelter in 
this retired dwelling from the persecution that was then raging against his or- 
der. The females were young ; and I conjectured that they might be the old 
man’s daughters, who, in all likelihood, had fallen under the repeated stabs of the 
villains whilst endeavouring to succour their venerable parent. 

“ Quitting this room, I traversed the whole range of the building, which was 
not large, and repeatedly called upon the name of Louisé, addressing her by 
entreaties to come forth, both in French and English,—but no answer was 
returned. Every apartment I inspected afforded indications of the plunder- 
ér’s violence ; and the stains from bloody hands marked several places in 
the different rooms, as if the deed of death had been perpetrated previous 
to the robbery ; and I was ultimately convinced that the whole had been exe- 
cuted before I had reached the dwelling, though I could in no way ac- 
count for the appearance and disappearance of the fellow with the crape over 
his face. 

“I will not, however, dwell longer or more minutely on this occurrence. I 
found a great number of valuables still remaining ; and, selecting a richly em- 
broidered and jewelled breast-star, I left the other things unmolested. ere 
was a tolerable supply of provisions ; and here I passed the whole of that day, 
wandering from room to room, and searching for secret closets and communi- 
cations, in which I hoped to discover Louisé. There was a small garden at 
the back of the house, with a gate that opened upon a piece of waste ground ; 
but I forebore examining it, lest I should be perceived. 

‘Evening approached, and I prepared for my departure, by arraying myself 
in a dress belonging to one of the females; and, as we were much of the same 
size, the whole fitted me very exactly. I had selected the plainest I could 
find,—at least so I conceived it to be, though it was of a very peculiar pattern. 
The arranging it occupied me some time ; and nothing that I could think of 
was vumitted, to render my disguise complete. In fact, on looking in a mirror, 
I'did not recognise myself. Thus equipped, I took my departure, at dark 
hour, by the back gate ; and with some little trouble traced my way into the 
main streets, and proceeded towards the residence of Barnave. The events of 
the night before had rendered me more wary ; but still I was sensible that a 
betrayal of extreme caution was more likely to excite suspicion than the mani- 
festation—whether possessed in reality or not—of a proper confidence. With- 
out waiting for any announcement, I entered the house,—merely courtseying to 
the porter as I passed him at the carriage-gate,—and readily found the apartment 
in which I had conversed with Barnave the previous evening ; but no one was 
there. It wasa room of no great dimensions, but tastefully and richly farnish- 
ed, displaying a love of ease and luxury utterly at variance with the assumptions 
of rude simplicity which the republicans aimed at in public, as one of their 
great characteristics. In fact, sir,—for I had many opportunities of remarking 
it in other houses,—these men, with all their pretended regard for equality, had 
no other object in view than self aggrandizement, whereby they might elevate 
themselves above their fellow-men, and, in truth, become the aristocrats—if I 
may use the term—ofdemocracy. Equality, sir, is allfudge! It is very pretty 
in theory, but impossible to reduce to practice. Every hour's experience shows 
that there are different degrees in human intellect and man’s aspirings. The 
bold, intrepid, energetic individual, soon surpasses his compeers; and whether it 
is ambition ora love of grandeur that urges him on, he will become not only 
their leader, but their master and their tyrant, whom they will follow, like licked 
hounds, at the crack of his whip. ‘This is a strange world, my friend.” 

The narrator paused a few minutes, as if his mind was reverting back to past 
scenes and events, corroborative of his argument ; and perhaps many a dreadful 
retrospection presented itself, through a long vista of bygone years. At length, 
I ventured to say— . 

‘You must have met with strange vicissitudes yourself, as well as witnessed 
them in the persons of others, during your career.” 

“T have, sir.—I have, indeed,” he replied with energy. ‘‘ But to proceed 
with my narrative. Large tapers were burning before a highly polished mirror 
in Barnave’s apartment, throwing an additional lustre from the reflection. I 
seated myself on a silk-covered ottoman, and, taking up a book, prepared to 
wile away the time till some one should come, But nature claimed repose : 
the quiet of the place acted upon my faculties, and I resigned myself to a tran- 
quil slumber. From this 1 was aroused by a hand gently laid on my 
shoulder, and rising up, beheld Barnave, who, taking me for a female, politely 
and gallantly inquired to what good fortune he was indebted for the honour of 
Perhaps at any other time I might have felt disposed to have enjoy- 
ed a laugh at his expense, but my mind was too much occupied by gloomy ima- 
ges of the past night to yield to the promptings of mirth ; aud, therofore, I un 
hesitatingly announced mvself, and then gave him a succinct account of what I 
had undergone since our last interview. He was much struck by my statement 
relative to the spies; but it created no embarrassment whatever. He was per- 
fectly collected, and displayed a coolness and ciearness of judgment that was 
calculated to serve him in all cases of emergency. On the subject of the murder 
he was somewhat agitated. I showed him the star which I had concealed about 
my person, and he at once pronounced it to have belonged to a venerable but 
proscribed nobleman and a knight of St. Louis, who had escaped the massacre 
of the 2ud of September, and it was supposed had joined the emigrant princes. 
He bade me keep the bauble as a memorial, and expressed his opinion, that 
the retreat of the unhappy man had become known to certain savages, who, 
instead of denouncing him, had taken the opportunity their knowledge convey - 
ed, to enter his place of refuge, under the expectation of discovering hidden 
treasure, and in their blind rage and hate had added murder to rubbery. I made 
some inquiry to ascertain whether he could inform me of any circumstances that 
might lead to the discovery of Louisé de Foe, but he was utterly ignorant of 
the name, aud could give me no clue whatever. 

“* That night I received from Barnave my return dispatches for England: but 
I felt somewhat awkward at the thoughts of proceeding in female attire. How- 
ever, he convinced me that if I managed well it was the most safe that I could 
assume, especially as my voice was not very masculine. He wished me to re- 
main under his roof till the morning ; but I had resolved, whatever might be the 
consequences, to renew my search for Louisé de Foe. I took leave of Barnave, 
having obtained from him full knowledge relative to the first part of my instruc- 
tions ; but I had yet to learn something respecting the secret correspondence 
that was carrying on between the two countries. 

‘On passing into the street, [ again became aware that I was watched, and 
quickly ascertained that it was by my opponents of the previous evening ; but 
they did not follow me far, though I was soon afterwards joined by a third man, 
who, from his imperfect French, and the manner of pronouncing it, I felt cer- 
tain was an Englishman. He was profuse with rude gallautry, (for he took me 
for a nymph of the pavé,) and some of his demonstrations were unequivocal 
enough ; but I firmly resisted his suit. There was something in the manner 
of the man that revived recollections in my mind that we had met before, tho’ 
at the moment I could not exactly remember where or on what occasion. I tax- 
ed him with the place of his nativity: he did not attempt to deny it, but re- 
plied, ‘ Oui mademoiselle,—je suis Jean Bull.’ Although f affected great re- 
serve, yet I consented to take some wine with him ; and when in the light of 
the wine-house I commanded a good view of his features, I at once recognised 
a frequenter of the shop of the democratic barber with whom [ had lodged ia 
Westminster. It immediately recurred to me, that he could have no other ob- 
jectin Paris than to connect himself with the revolutionary movements of the 
day ; and I determined to waste an hour with him in conversation, under the 
hope that I might gather some information respecting the party to which he had 
attached himself in England. Nor was I disappointed : the fellow was insuf- 
ferably vain,—I larded it on him in a manner that gratified his self-love, throw- 
ing in, occasionally, a warm eulogy on his country, and expressing my strong 
attachment to the cause of liberty. Amidst my real and unfeigned anxiety 
for Louisé, I could not avoid being amused to see how eagerly he swallowed 
the bait; and to render himself of greater importance in my estimation, he gave 
mysterious hints as to the designs with which he had visited Paris, as companion 
to the most eminent British statesman of the day,—a staunch friend to free- 
dom; and, to be short with the matter, it came out at last that he was in the 
service of a noted Whig leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons, 
who had crossed the Channel with his private secretary, and had come to France 
to collect information. 

‘* Had not time been precious with me, I should have greatly enjoyed a con- 
inuance of his conversation; but I had other objects in view, though I certain- 
ly entertained hopes of gaining, through his means some clue to fulfil the lat- 
ter part of my instructions. I rose to depart, and he wished very much to ac- 
company me ; but this, for very cogent reasons, I insisted against, stating that it 
might expose me to my friends; but, after some persuasion, I consented to 
meet him, at noon, the next day, at a particular spot on the Boulevard. This 
appeased him ; he pressed my hand with rapture, and I left him to his medita- 
tions. I now thought that I might reach the house in which I had seen Louisé 
without further hindrance, and I walked quick—perhaps rather quieker than fe- 
minine grace would sanction, for I observed that people noticed me as they 
passed. I had nearly gained the piece of waste at the back of the premises 


from which I had emerged that morning—it was a lonely part of the city—when 





I was seized by four or five individuals, wy eyes were bandaged, my mouth 
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vent utterance, my arms pinioned behind, and I was hurried, | either in writing, painting, or music, to ideas which had been a long time con- | O'Neill was powerful and great, and they had possessions all over ht a 
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See es carried, along, without being able to offer any effectual resistance. | cealed, is sure to cause a feeling of humiliation to those who have been deceived | well they might, cooing We celebrated they are in our ould history. So O’ 


was extremely rapid, and in perfect silence, but in a few minutes | in him. Some people do not discover, till late in life, how to express their senti- | was determined to bu 


a fine castle on the lake, and sure enough he did so 


ae sop ee was a knoeking, as if at a door—a pass-word was pro- | ments, while others are liable to do so in early youth. Some never! And yet but Nil Rue was angry, and vowed she would have vengeance in the end; tho” 
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poor widow, came to the door and begged for charity. Fitzgerald repelied her | 


out of regard to the brave of O'Neill, she would leave them undisturb ed for 


four centuries, till she saw how they continued to bear the’prosperity Go d gave 
them. So, Nil Rue and the O’Neill’s were friends like together, only she al- 
ways appeared with her red hood and blue cloak when any of the fami ly was 
going todie ; and then "twas said, she grinned with delight, and you mig ht hear 
er laugh te the other side of the lake, all over Lord Massereene’s fine p lace— 
the Lord save us! There was a beautiful child of the O'Neills, a littl e girl, 
that was as fair as the day ; and the lord and lady doated down upon her , more 
than any o’ their fine boys; and they took more upon her, for the good women 
had foretold strange things about her, and they was always afread to lave her 
out o° their sight. The little girl was very fond 0’ flowers, and she w ould run 
after any new one she see, like a pretty butterfly that’s just born. One day, the 
family was travelling from here to another o’ their fine castles, and they stopped 
for a bit on the shore o’ the lake, near that big bog, as you might see o ver yon- 
der if the fine trees had’nt grown and hid it. The little girl ran and pic ked one 
o’ them white fairy flowers as grows on the bogs : now, as ill luck would have it, 
this was Nil Rue’s own garden, and them white flowers was her special favour- 
ites—she watered them every morning with the tears of her enemies. The 
child had plucked a great many before Nil Rue had perceived what she was 
about ; but when she seed her favourites, she cried out with a shriek, that 
sounded over all the four corners of the lake, and every body thought the day of 
judgment itself was come. And sure it was the day o’ judgment te the 
child, for she never lived in this world o’ flesh and blood to see another. That 
very night she was whipped up out of her fine silken cradle, and taken off by 
Nil Rue to the ood people ; and nobodv knew what had become of her but her 
nurse, who had suspected that no good could happen to the child when she 
found that it had picked the fairy flowers on the bog. The Lord be merciful to 
our sinful souls! Now the queen o’ the fairies was not satisfied wi’ taking away. 


After describing a nunnery near Kilkenny, we meet with the following just | the beautiful child from its doating parents ; but what does she do but poisons 
| the little innocent’s mind, and brings her up to hate the family of O’Neill. 


She invents all manner o’ black sayings agin them, never letting the babe 
know that she was a lawful daughter 0’ that honoured race—long life to it !— 
and she too young to remember any thing about it. So the girl grows up, and 
Nil Rue only waited for a fitting opportunity to finish her vengeance on the 
O’Neills. Well, about this time, that is to say, when the daughter 0’ the house 
had come to years o’ discretion—that is, as would have been if she had been 
like one of us mortals, instead o’ living underneath the waters yonder, as they 
say she did, in fine coral houses, all paved with the dead men’s bones as was 
drowned in the lake, and with only fishes to attend upon her, and teach her 
human manners and larning! Well, as I said before, when she was about 
twenty-one, the earl her father began to build this fine terrace as we now stand 
upon, and those grand new rooms and consarvations wi’ the flowers in ’em 
under glass. ‘ Well,’ says Nil Rue, when she seed the masons at work,— 
‘ well, if them oudashus O’Neills ain't encroaching nearer still to my dominions ! 
I that have spared them for four hundred years, and never exterminated ‘them 
entirely ; well, if one stone o’ that fine castle stands upon the other after this 
cursed night, my name is not Nil Rue!’ With that she goes down straight into 
the blue water, and calls Alice Rue, as she had named the Christian daughter 





you shall miserably perish! This castle, under whose splendid roof you have 
forgotten that the poor dwelt without, exposed to the howling tempest—this 
proud castle shall be rent asunder; and, as long as the world lasts, its ruined 
halls shall remain open to the four winds of heaven!’ So saying, the banshee 
disappeared in a loud clap of thunder—the castle was struck by lightning, and 
the great tower, which contained the banqueting-room, was torn asunder at the 
four corners. The roof fell in upon the baron and his guests, and thus perished 
the last of that powerful branch of Fitzgeralds, or Geraldines, as they were. ge- 
nerally called.” 

In the second volume, we find Lady Chatterton gravely stating that poor Keats 
was killed by a review; which absurdity we thought had been sufficiently refu- 
ted; but this shews us the truth of the saying, that it is only necessary to repeat 
a falsehood often enough to have it first received, and ultimately credited. The 
amiable poet died but too prematurely of a long settled consumption; which 
preyed upon him when acting as boyish assistant to an eminent practitioner in 
Sloane Street. But we pass this mistake to offera short example of Lady 
Chatterton’s grave reflections, giving evidence of a highly cultivated mind :— 

“* Most of us contrive to find in Scripture a text to prove any favourite doc- 
trine. Some people are clever enough to discover a commandment which says, 
‘ Thou shalt not dance,’ for they seem to think it the most heinous sin ; while 
another set contrives to find ‘ Thou shalt jump ;'—but, oh! let us be charitable, 
and not despise any faith. May God bless all sects, and all denominations of 
Christians; may He shed his enlightening beams on those of other religions 
too, and pardon those who have none ! 

“« February 28.—I have just been reading some poems, which I find, with hor- 
ror and dismay, are written by an infidel. It is rather curious that as I turn to 
this diary, in order to record some of the indignant oeny = oa poems a 

. L cited, I find the last words I wrote was a prayer that God would pardon those 
NEW WORK BY LADY CHATTERTON. who have no religion. Yet I felt cuannly angry with the poet ; his reasoning 
Home Sketches and Foreign Recollections. By Lady Chatterton, author of | is quite false ; yet still any thing of that sort is dangerous to the weak-minded 

* Rambles in the South of Ireland,” “A Good Match,” &c. 3 vols, 12mo. | and vacillating Christian. It is dreadful to think that any one who has had the 

London, 1841. Saunders and Otley. advantages of education should be a disbeliever ; and yet it is not strange, for 

Purity, gracefulness, and a fine feminine perception of the surrounding knowledge and genius beget that pride of intellect which will not bow down to 
world, whether animate or inanimate, are the qualities which have recommended the mysteries of religion :— 

Lady Chatterton’s preceding works to popularity, and which pre-eminently cha- **Tis immortality deciphers man, 

racterise her present publication. In its topics it is most desultory, and, sooth And opens all the mysteries of his make, 

to say, unconnected by any tie except the feeling of the writer. Home scene- Without it, half his instincts are a riddle— 

ty, recollections of infancy, fanciful associations of ideas, reflections on various Without it all his virtues are a dream. 

topics, axiomatic remarks, [rish legends, Italian romances, Scotch superstitions, His very crimes attest his dignity. 

foreign tours, anecdotes, and criticisms, alternate, or mingle together certainly His sateless thirst of pleasure, gold and fame, 

in “ admired confusion,” for the merits of each present strong claims to our ap- Declares him born for blessings infinite : 

probation. The three volumes are, in truth, a miscellany of polite literature, Man's misery alone declares him born for bliss, 

embracing a great variety of topics, and seasened througliout with an amiable Nothing this world unriddles but the next.’ 

and sweetly religious spirit ; and of sucha preduction we can only pretend to Youneo’s Night Thoughts. 
oo : mcg touching on a me - its fair features, as specimens of the 
whole, leaving the larger pieces (which are intractable for a review within our ws * : . 
compass) to the ates aye aed we trust they will be introduced even by the | Es te a ko . capt ie — wd ’ 

limited influence of this notice. We begin with an apology for authorship, not , ot OS Peer — ne , 
needed by Lady Chatterton, and offering a new and amusing view of the sub- Yet it seems wonderful that the mind of a real pet, of a being so alive to the | 
ject :— | beauties of nature, should have been totally insensible to the beauties of our 

“T adore (she says) a library, and should be glad to think that some volumes | Christian revelation, and the sublime sentiments it contains. What a mist of 
of my thoughts might slumber on its dusty shelves. Yes; even if they were | prejudice must have blinded him, that he neither saw, nor felt, nor was touched 
never read, it seems to me a pleasant sort of tomb for the mind—an appropriate | by the trath and divinity which breathes in every word of our glorious Scrip- 
abode of repose for the best and most genuine part of ourselves. To publish tures—those Scriptures of which De la Martine says, | 
our thoughts and writings is often considered presumptuous ; but surely without ‘Deux mille ans epuisant leurs sagesses frivoles 
reason, for no one is obliged to read our productions if they do not like. To | N’ont pu dementir une de tes paroles.’ ” 
talk is not reckoned presumptuous ; yet, if we consider well, there is, in reality, | ™ 7 . 





nounced, and, from the cessation of the cold air upon my face, I conjectured that | I believe many feel at times, as Rogers expresses so beautifully, that 
were I had no means of forming the slightest judgment—whether Royalists or Thoughts undefined, feelings without a name ! 
Repablicans it mattered but little—my disguise once discovered, my fate would And some not here called forth may slumber on 
without noise ; nor did any of the party speak to a companion except in whis- Lying too deep for things which perish here, 
rs, and the bandage being drawn tight over my ears, as well as my eyes, I Waiting for life but in a nobler sphere.’ 
of stairs, till I was thrust down on a seat, and told that if I offered to move, of plain to others, may be very foolish. But we cannot help clinging to the hope | 
even to stir a limb, it should be the signal for my immediate execution, and that even if these who Prin | to have known us intimately do not comprehend | 
there was no trifling in their design. The gag, however, was taken away, to | ‘An anecdote told by Mrs. For, the widow of the celebrated Charles, comes 
prevent suffecation. next upon our references :— 
transition, but in this instanee I felt inclined to wish a different termination to | ¢,1 J icture by Sir J. Reynolds: it is of a young and cunning-looking girl, hold- | 
the affair—in fact, Inever felt more desirous to continue in existence, for life | tag . - “lh dete ah saa Mey y she Pea me i ph anton od 
sides, I now held an important official station, and this rendered a length of ture,’ said Mrs. Fox, ‘was painted for the French ambassador ; and when he 
years more estimable to me. I sat perfectly statue-like whilst they searched was obliged to go away on PB of that horrible revolution, Mr. Fox bought | 
j i de- | “ 
I supposed they had dragged my yellow wig and whiskers to light (my | expression of the girl's f h ink strongly resembled a prett 
spatches and money were concealed round my body, under my clothes,)—my P no! the girl's aa — pee pe prmen Ynild, pays re 3 | 
I \ pee | daughter. A gentleman asked her one day by what name they called her, and | 
black curly hair exhibited. ‘If you are going to strip me, said J, with t. much | ot Se ceplying chet be eas “iicha’ be mh Gh, | cdheit tonseucher te, nll | 
unconcern as I could assume, ‘ pray allow me the faveur of saving you the trou- | is so like duck’? The girl tossed her pretty head, and asked, * And pray, what 
‘omy | name do they call you ?’—* My name,’ said he, ‘is Porter.’ ‘Oh, then, I shall | 
sent, have the goodness to request that they would retire.” oy : poy 
“T was fietened to with deep attention, and during the time that I was speak- | remember that, because it’s so like beer ! 
again went on, and I felt my gown very roughly handled by persons who were| ..) sic f P 
waite remarke as to the consequence of their inspection, and, the bandage | It is astonishing how seldom we meet with any awkward shyness in people 
: - |they are employed in some useful vocation. They have the natural tact of 
the garment as having belonged to one of the murdered ladies. I could dis- ! y Sac 
tinedly hear female eoleen discussing the question amidst sobs and groans, and | goodness, which seems to supply the place of acquired habits of worldly civility, 
“Tf you will unbind me, and give me freedom of sight,’ uttered I, ‘ you shall Pheer Bac legend is, we rejoice to say (short enough tobe), within our 
find me ready to afford you every explanation—but, should you condemn me un- | . 
ri . , oa ‘ | ruin in avery peculiar manner. The four corners of its large square tower are 

Whence had you this dress ! inquired one of my searchers, ‘speak, was |rent asunder; and through the fissures thus formed, the wind howls with a 
it not worn by Mademoiselle de Fleche * 

‘ ‘ | for this peculiarity of its destruction in the following manner :—The last Baron 
thes Sen = Walane yon cemnply with may soqueeta, ! shell net give etterenes | Fitzgerald to whom it belonged, gave one night a splendid feast within its walls. 
to another word. § 
toned voice, with great sternness, ‘what mercy can you expect at our hands ? | !@mily had enjoyed for many generations, when a person describing herself as a 
Should we release your sight, it could be of little avail to you. | with disdain, and angrily reproved her for mterrupting his enjoyment. The 
do as you please. I could communicate important intelligenee, and exonerate | |); : 

ni air agg : # . é ich always foreboded death to one of the ancient family of Fitzgerald. The 

myself from any participation in the crime of which you have evidently con | baron and his guests trembled at the sight, and their mirth was turned into sad- 
and my soul abhors the inhuman deed fully as much as any one here can do.’ b ; ' : 

Po “pane a eing, who still remained under the great gateway of the banqueting-hall, and 

Take off the bandage,’ said the same harsh voice, ‘ let her see who are her said to his companions, ‘ Let not your hearts be sad: if my hour is come, I will 
geance has exercised its utmost power.’ anid tha tameies, * ter then Ga . ar dwell 

“ ’ y fell on the battle-field, and their spirits now dwe 

A sudden blaze of light burst upon and dazzled my eyes, when the cloth with God ; because during their lives they were ever mindful of the poor. No 
women standing around me. The apartment corresponded in appearance and ; 

; : them and their possessions. Proud baron! your hour draws near, and J came to 
size to the one in which the inhuman butchery had been perpetrated, but it was try your heart. If Ihad found it open to charity, your race would have continu- 
Everything was in neat order, and wax-lights were burning before large and 
handsome mirrors, that threw a radiance into every corner of the room. A tall 
the person who had previously addressed me. ‘ Who and what are you?’ de- 
manded he. 
considerable commotion amongst them—the females clustered together, like 
doves who sought to shelter themselves from the talons of the vulture—the men 
continued I, my mind recurring to my despatches. But the next instant, the 
thoughts of my being a confidential agent burst upon me, and I was silent. 
wear the spoils of one of the victims, although you profess to be of a different 
sex. We are all armed, and well armed, too.’ And, turning round to the rest 
on your part, would lead to instant death—a candid confession may do much for 
you. If a Royalist you will not wish to leave us; and, should you prove an | 
one still lingered, gazing earnestly upon my features—it was she for whom I | 
had so diligently sought—the dear girl that h&d caused me all my toil and peril. 

IT am Edward » your old companion and friend at Dover,’ she ran towards 

me, and rivetted her look upon my face—the ring she had given me was still 

indeed Edward,’ repeated I, ‘and the same as ever.’ She sank before me— 
clasped my knees—and was carried out fainting from the room. I felt that I 


I was conveyed into some dwelling, or, perhaps, a dungeon. Who my captors * Passions that slept are stirring in his frame ; 

be much about the same. Having entered the door, it was quickly closed, and Till this vain pageant of a world is gone ; 

could hear nothing distinctly. In this manner I was forced along, and up # flight All these wishes to be understood, to develope our feelings, and make them | 
the keen edge of a sharp axe was drawn across my fingers, to convince me that us, Our writings may still procure sympathy for us among total strangers.” 

“ From the wine-house to the scaffold, or to sudden death, has been a frequent “Over the large antique ehair in which the old lady sat, there hangs  beauti- | 
seemed to have a thousand beauties in it I had never contemplated before. Be- | anxiety of acat, who is endeavouring to get at the little prisoner. ‘That pic- 
my pockets, and from an ill-suppressed tittering as they pulled something forth, it. It has been in the pussession of no one else.’ The cunning and intellectual | 
head-dress, a monstrous castellated toupee, was next removed, and my short | daughter of Lord S | 
ble, by undressing myself with my own hands ; and, if there are any ladies pre- : 
ing the examination of my person was suspended, but when I had finished it | somes’ == 
being somewhat loosened, I ascertained by their talk that they were identifying | who live totally retired frem the world, and excluded from all refined society, if | 
occasional exclamations of sorrow. | and isto me highly interesting.” 
heard, my secret shall die with me.’ | ‘Clewin Castle belonged formerly to the Fitzgeralds, and is now fallen to 

“The thing is by no means improbable,’ returned I, ‘nay, more, 5 tidlioce | strange unearthly sound. A wild legend, which I give as related to me, accounts 

“You are a murderess, or the companion of murderers,’ enclailied « henh- He was boasting of his wealth, andof the uninterrupted prosperity which his 

“*It would show me with whom and where I am,’ answered I calmly, ‘but | widow immediately assumed the form of a banshee—that well-known apparition, 
cluded I'am guilty. I am neither « murderess nor the companion of murderers ; | ness. But after a few minutes, Fitzgerald gazed steadfastly on the supernatural 
aecusers—it will matter but little, as she goes not hence till retributive ven- |die bravely, as my fathers have done.’ ‘You will not die as your fathers did,’ 
which had covered them was taken away, and I beheld a number of men and beggar was ever turned from their doors; and, therefore, a blessing attended 
much cleaner, and better furnished ; nor did the floor display any traces of blood. 
venerable man stood immediately before me, and, by bis voice, I knew him to be 

“A man, and a friend to the Bourbons,’ was my prompt reply. It produced 
looked fierce and muttered curses. ‘I can give you proofs of my assertions,’ 

“«* We shall see,’ recurned the man, ‘innocent blood has been shed—you 
of the party, each displayed pistols and swords, and short pikes. ‘ Resistance, 
enemy, you never shali He then commanded the females to withdraw: but 
I could not be mistaken, and exclaiming, in English, ‘ Louisé—Louisé de Foe. 
upon my finger—she saw it, as I raised my hands as high asI could. ‘I am 
was saved.” —[ T'o be Continued. } 





‘De sa propre splendeur Dieu se voile 4 la terre, 
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ed long to enjoy its ancient greatness ; but now that you have proved unworthy | 


of O'Neill. ‘My ehild,’ says she, putting on one of her sweetest smiles, ‘ take 
this here lanthorn, and when night is come, and you see the lights burning in 
my enemy's castle, and when you hear the sound o’ music in their halls, and 
the song and the dance is going on, and feasting in the banquet-room, go ina 
them, and set fire to the building, and burn it—ay, burn it over their heads, a 
let every mother’s son o’ them perish in its rains!’ Now O’Neill’s daughter 
trembled, but she had been taught to think vengeance a fine thing, and she 
knew no better; and so, when night came, into the castle she flies. N 
| saw her, because she did not know herself, and so she was indivisible to mortal 
eye. She went through the ball room and the banquet-hall, but they looked so 
| beautiful, and so full o’ illigant ladies and gentlemen, she hadn’t the heart to set 
fire to them. All the time Nil Rue followed her unperceived, to see that the 
bloody work was done ; but she would not put hand to it herself, because in 
her malice she wished to make the punishment come upon the family from a 
daughter o’ their own house ; and after it was done, she meant to tell the un- 
fortunate girl who she was. Well, the queen o’ the fairies follows her adopt- 
ed child all over the castle till they came to the kitchen. Now this was by no 
| means so illigant as the rest ; and as Alice Rue had never seen a dinner dressed 
before, or meat roasting at the fire, she was like thunderstruck, and begun to 
pity the poor birds as was dead and bleeding. Thinks she, ‘ Well now, they 
are a bloody race, these O’Neills; for sure they feed on those beautiful phea- 
sants and partridges, that we good people would not so much as harm ene o” 
their feathers.’ Your honour knows that the good people never ate any mate, 
so no wonder the lady was shocked to see the carcasses of her favourites roast~ 
ing afore the fire, and a great fat cook turning and twisting ‘em about without 
any manner of reverence or commiseration. Thinks O’Neill’s daughter, ‘1’ 
do it now, and exterminate the inhuman race!’ And so saying, she set fire to 
a pile of linen as was airing for the strangers beds, and in a moment the castle 
was ina blaze. There was no one at hand to help, as all the servants were 
up-stairs a-sarving the company, and not a living soul in the kitchen but the 
cook and the old nurse Norah, her as had nursed every one o’ the family till the 
last davlin’ was taken away from them. Now when Nil Rue saw the castle 
fairly in a blaze, she touched O'Neill s daughter, and bid her assume her mortal 
shape. [na moment all the remembrance of her childhood returned, and she 
knew it was her own father’s castle she had destroyed. *Oh, hone!’ says she,. 
finding suddenly her former Christian speech, ‘Oh, hone! father and mother- 
dear, what willl do! O God! forgive me ; I have murdered you all!’ Now 
the old nurse was just at the last gasp, but when she heard her darling’s voice, 
she looked up through the flames, and running across the burning room, she 
threw her arms round the poor girl’s neck. ‘ Now I die cofitent,’ says she, ‘as 
I have seen my darlint once more.’ ‘Oh, let me go—oh, save my father and 
mother dear!’ sobs the poor girl; ‘sure ‘tis I have murdered them entirely.” 
‘Yes, you have murdered them,’ says Nil Rue, with a savage grin; ‘they can- 
| not escape ; and as for you, the castle will fall upon you afore you can even give 
| them a daughter's kiss!’ And true enough so it did; though the noble family 
escaped, the castle was burnt and reduced to the ruin you now see it, and the 
body o’ the old nurse was found in the kitchen, and her arms was wound round a 
skeleton ; and her sister, as is a wise woman, said it was the bones of O’Neill’s 
daughter she was clinging to, that child as Was lust nineteen years afore. And 
some believed her, and some did not. One thing is plain, it wasn’t the cook, as 
she escaped, and so did all the other servants; so who could it be but O’Neill’s 
lost daughter ?’” 

And with this we must conclude our labours—labours we cannot say, but 
our pleasant task, in reviewing these pleasant volumes. 














THE ROMANCE OF HERALDRY. 
THE THREE SHIELDS OF SCOTLAND. 


THE FAMILY OE ERROL. 

Towards the close of the summer of the year 980, two young peasants might 
be seen to bend their steps from Inveramon, a village on the south side of the 
Tay, towards the neighbouring town of Perth. The younger of the two was 
female; and though her eyes were red with weeping, and tears were still triek- 
ling over her fair, round cheeks, there was a blush blended with the sad expres- 
sion of her countenance, like the sunshine of an April day, that manifested the 
relation in which she stood to her sturdy and handsome companion. The latter 
himself seemed to be equipped for war ; for a target and a battle-axe were slung 
over his left shoulder, a two-edged sword hung at his side, and he carried a tall 
Scottish lance in his right hand. But, however this might be, the repeated and 





more presumption in doing so than in writing. I have never been able to en- “Tn the ‘ Life of Wilberforce,’ it is said of Scott’s novels, ‘ Never scarcely 
joy the | erie which many experience in uttering their real thoughts and feel- | did he lay down these fascinating volumes without repeating his complaint, | 
ings. ‘The idea that my conversation will bore people, haunts me, and continu- | ‘that they should have so little moral or religious object. They remind me,’ | 
ally shuts my mouth. But I never feel this when writing, because I know that | said he, ‘of a giant spending his strength in cracking nuts. I would rather go 
no on¢ need read a word if they do not choose. Our best friends may tell us| to render up my accounts at the last day carrying with me ‘ The Shepherd 
they have not read our books, and run no risk of being considered rude ; but | of Salisbury Plain,’ than bearing the load of all those volumes, full aa they are 
who could safely refuse to listen to our uttered thoughts,or venture to betray im- | of genius.” Ido not quite agree with Wilberforce in this, but still it is true 
patience and inattention? I have therefore great pleasure in writing, because I | that there is not any great religious tendency in Scott’s writings. This I think 
feel that people may most independently throw down my book whenever they | is because they are the offspring of a mind, certainly not irreligious, but too in- 
like. Another liberty, too, which frieuds and the public may take with authors, | nately good to feel the habitual necessity of religion to keep itin order. Some 
is, that they may abuse their books,—a liberty which can seldom be ventured | few characters there are, even in this evil world, who seem so well disposed, as | 
On in conversation. And yet it is called presumptuous to write—to do a thing | scarcely to require the curb of religion. It is difficult for them to comprehend 
which entails no forbearance, no ceremony, uo annoyance on any one! I do | the absolute necessity of being guided in all things by the precepts of the Gos- 
not mean by this to imply that I am at all insensible to the fate of my writings: | pel, and therefore they do net see the great importance of instilling these pre- 
on the contrary, I have no wish to hear or see my works neglected or abused ; | cepts into the minds of others.” 

but still, if either of these two evils happen to me, I must derive consolation There is much philosophy here ; but what will the severely religious say to 





from the reflection that it is better to endure than to have lived on in continual | the measurement of their piety by their bad dispositions and wickedness’ ‘* O’- 
dumbness. An author generally receives but little praise from his own rela- | Neill’s Daughter” has some points so original that we cannot resist copy- 
tions and those who have lived much with him,because they have generally been | ing the story connected with the remains of Shane Castle o1 Loch 
deceived in his character. The most common motive which actuates amateur | Neagh :— 
writers is a desire for sympathy—a longing to be more fully understood. The! ‘* This terrace and the gardens (Lady C. writes) are well kept, as Lord ( Neill 
Very circumstance of writing shews that the person who does so has something | occupies a temporary residence in the grounds. A little roguish-looking old man, 
within which cannot manifest itself in other ways. Those characters which | who shewed us over the place, gave the following account of its destruction :— 
have been fully understood and appreciated in early life. seldom take the trou- | ‘There is a fairy of the lake, called Nil Rue, and the queen of all the fairies in 
ble to write, or, indeed, to aim at excellence in any particular pursuit. This | Ulster was she ; and fromthe time old Ireland first came up out 0’ the sea— 
observation may be applied in some degree, also, to amateur painters and musi- | iong life to its honor'—Nil Rue had dominion over its blue waters of Loch 
cians. Now, no one likes to have been deceived in the characters of those whom | Ne agh. She was very jealous of any body's approaching too near, OF building 


they have known from childhood ; and, there lore, a person who gives utterance, | houses, or even cultivating the land, close tothe shore. Now, the family of 


‘ 


earnest looks that he bestowed on his fair auditor, and the tender melancholy 
that suffused his countenance, together with the blush, already mentioned, on 
that of the damsel, shewed that his conversation savoured of a matter more ap- 
propriate to the quiet of a secluded bower than the din of a tented field. 

“Oh, Donald!” said the damsel, at length, ‘‘ wherefore didst thou hide thy 
love solong’? Is this a moment to ask what thou mayst never need ?” . 

“‘T will need it, whatsoever chances,” replied Donald. ‘ Tell me, Jeannie, 
wilt thou not yield itt I give thee mine instead,—my heart for thy heart, my 
love for thy love !” 

As he uttered these words, the young peasant drew up, a step or two in ad- 
vance of hie companion, and gazed wistfully in her face. She, it should seem, 
was either unable to withstand his gaze, which mantled her face with blushes, 
or too modest to make an oral reply ; and she consequently threw herself into 
his arms. The restraint which had till this moment bounden them both, and 
which the actual confession of her love had overthrown, was now succeeded by 
a’ passionate and mutual ebullition of sorrow—sorrow that that might be their last, 


their only embrace,—that the morrow's sup might see the one a disfigured corse, 
the other a slave. 

“Fear not, Jeannie,” said Donald, at length. ‘‘ Fearnot, my Jeannie. King 
Kennetb and Malcolm the Tanist will soon drive these Danes from Dunkeld. 
There’s many a good Scottish spear will gieam on Luncarty to-morrow, my las- 
sie, and ill betide him who would shrink from a Dane !” 

“Thou hadst ever a bold heart, Donald,” replied the maiden. “ But hark!” 

She had been about to release herself from his embrace, which he himself 
shewed no disposition to relax, when the sound of horses’ hoofs, approaching 
from their re ar, suddenly saluted her ear, and she instinctively resumed the grasp 
of his arm 

‘Thou art a sad coward, Jeannie, lassie,” said her lover, smiling. ‘I'll war- 
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Che Albion. 





rant me, now, thou'lt be thinking you two chieftains are cut-throat Danes. But | lieutenant, had the advantage ; now the sons of Odin, and anon the children 
hold up thy head ; they both sport the bunnie tartan, and thou'lt presently know | of St. Andrew, seemed the favourites of victory. ‘The two wings of the 
them 


i Scottish army,” says Chalmers, in his history of Scotland, “gave way to the Da- 
Thus encouraged, and being no doubt assured that, should it be nece sthe | nish battle-axes. They rallied behind the centre; they renewed the fight on 
stout arm to which she clung was able to defend her, Jeannie released her lover | stronger ground; and the Danes, in their turn, were compelled to yield to 
from her timorous caress, oat walked slowly on by his side. The two horsemen | the Scottish spears.” Then they all mingled in a promiscueus mass ; chief- 
who had caused her so much alarm soon arrived close on the heels of herself | tains and vassals, Scots and Danes; and, after a brief contest, the Scots 
and her lover, and a timid glance which she cast behind, and which revealed to | fled 


her their tartan and feathers and cross saltier, satisfied her that they both were About three miles distance from the scene of this deadly fight, and about half 


an hour before the final defeat of the Scots, anold man and his two sens were 

At this instant, however, they themselves did not seem to reeiprocate the | leading a yoke of oxen through the gorge of a pass, between two hills, which, 
leasure that a meeting of compatriots under such circumstances—in the imme- | on that side of the Tay, formed the only outlet from the valley. They had 

vate vicinity of a fierce enemy, against whom they were united in arms—might | just reached the mouth of the pass, and hed thus come in view of the contend- 

be to inspire in the breasts of all. The glance which Jeannie, unob- | ing armies, when a shrill voice, which seemed to come from the lower end of 

se by her lover, had cast behind, satisfied them that her face was as lovely as | the pass, shouted to them to stop. 

her form ; and the latter, which the closeness of her dress but too distinctly re- | ‘‘ By’r lady!” cried the younger of the two young men, turning round :— 

vealed, had previously excited their admiration. They now slackened their hor- | ‘‘ By'r lady!” quoth he, “tis Jeannie!” 

ses’ pace from a brisk trot to a walk, and, while they themselves conferred inlow | Dropping the rein of the foremost ox, he instantly darted off towards the 
whispers, kept the lovers a few yards in their advance. person who had shouted ; and in afew moments having traversed the interme- 

“By St. Paddy !” said the taller of the two, after listening some time to | diate space, had the satisfaction of holding herto his bosom. He then led, or 
the discourse of his companion, ‘thou art turned as sober asa freer, Duncan. | rather carried her, to his two companions, who received her with as fervent a 
Nevertheless, thou shalt not : the temper of thy master. I love the look of | welcome as he. 
the lass, and, by my fay, I will not regard such tender niceties! Here's for the | ‘‘ And how did this chance, Jeannie!” they all cried together. 
trial, then !” “ All with good King Kenneth’s leave,” replied Jeannie. And she told them 

As he thus spoke, the taller horseman clapped spurs to his horse, and accom- | briefly what we have already communicated, 
panied by the other, who seemed to act more from necessity than choice, dashed | ‘‘ And yet,” said the old man, when she had finished her narration, “ we 
up abreast of the lovers. He made a grasp at Jeannie, but having been alarm- | have deserted this good king at his last need. Come, my lads, let us straight 
ed by his previous unaccountable demeanour, and consequently somewhat prepa- | to the figbt.”” 
red for an aggression, she easily eluded his clutch, and fell back upon Donald.| “The Danes are already masters,” cried the two young men together. 

“ Hilloa, cavaliers !” cried the latter, throwing himself into a posture of de- | ‘‘ Haste, father, haste !” 
fence, ‘‘ is this the way ye would clear the land of the Danes?” ‘“‘ Nay, nay,” replied the old man, arresting them both, “ we will not be rash, 

“ Nay, nay, his Grace did but jest,” eried the shorter of the horsemen, forc- | lads. They are bending their steps hither, ye see; and this pass will be the 
ing a laugh. . , rallying point. Getye hence, Jeannie’—and, as the maiden retreated into the 

“His Grace!” echoed Donald; and though a flush of indignation suffused | pass, he cuntinued ;—‘* Now, lads, draw the oxen and plough before the :nouth 
his cheek, and he still kept a stiff hold of his good lance, he doffed his bonnet, | of the pass, and stand manfully to your guard.” 
and, holding back Jeannie with his left hand, made a low obeisance tothe as-| Scarcely had these directions been complied with, and the old man and his 
sailant. sons placed themselves before the barricade, when the foremost of the retreat- 

“ Ay,” cried the latter, darting a glance of displeasure at his companion, ‘‘I | ing Scotscame up. In a short time, the main body, together with Kenneth and 
am King Kenneth! What say’st thou, fair damsel,” he continued, addressing ! his chieftains, drew nigh ; and now, seiz ng his ploughshare, and nodding to his 
Jeannie, “‘ wilt visit my bower in old Perth ?” sons to follow, the old peasant presented himself before the king. 

The maiden, whom the mere presence of her sovereign had dumbfounded, | ‘* What!’’ he cried, “‘ had you rather be slaughtered by. the Danes than die 
was stricken with the utmost terror at this address; and supposing that the | honourably on the field ’—Come, rally ! rally !” 
king would attempt to seize her, and that her lover, the peasant Donald, durst He darted forward, accompanied by his two sons, towards the advancing 
not resist, stepped backward to supplicate the protection of the less hostile | Danes, and a loud shout broke from the Scottish army. They also, inspirited 
horseman. by the prowess of the old man, dashed impetuously forward; and king and 

“On thine allegiance, now, Duncan of Athol,” shouted the king. peers and vassals, the ennobled and unennobled, submitted themselves to his 
The horseman whom the king addressed, and who appeared to comprehend | leadership. In a few minutes they came in collision with the Danes; 
fully what was meant, instantly grasped Jeannie by the arm, and drew her up | and these latter, wha had already been disordered by the eagerness of the pur- 
to the pommel of his saddle. Before Donald could interpose, he and the king | suit, and who now supposed that the Scots had received a considerable acces- 
clapped spurs to their herses, and despite the struggles and screams of their | sion to their numbers, fled before the first shock. The old peasant and his two 
captive, rodo off. sons, to whom the victory was owing, were about to join in the pursuit; but 

‘or several minutes after their departure, the young peasant remained mo- | Kenneth, perceiving that the day was won, and that the Danes could not again 
tionless, with both his hands fastened to his lamce, and his eyes fixed intently on | rally, called them back. He was about to address them; but, at this moment, 
their retreating figures. At length, however, as the horsemen passed out of | glancing casually at the barricade, he espied Jeannie, and beckoned her to ap- 
sight, he set forward, a: a quick pace, in the direction of Perth, roach. 

A sudden turn in the road, at the summit of a gentle acclivity, brought him “ Which is thy lover, fair maid?’’ he asked. Jeannie blushed, and, casting 
in sight of the Scottish camp, which was pitched in a diamond form across the | her eyes towards the ground, placed her hand in that of Donald. 
valley ofthe Tay. Thitherwards he now bent his steps, and as he kept at his} ‘Aa, haye!” exclaimed the old man. And being weary with his labours, 
original pace, soon arrived at its verge. and forgetting at the moment that the king was present, he sat duwn on a con- 

An old man and a youth, both attired in the same fashion as he, and evidently | tiguous stone. 
belonging to the same class, here crossed his path, and saluted him in a manner| ‘Hay thou shalt be, and all thy posterity !” cried the king, laughing. “ Fair 
and tone whieh announced them as his father and brother. dame Jeannie, (for dame thou art,) thy love shall be thy husband ; and to reward 

“* Come away home with ye,” replied Donald. ‘ The fiend befal me, or worse | ye all, to whom | and Scotland owe so much, I will give ye as much crown-land 
still, if I lift lance in this enterprise ‘” in Gowrie as a stag-hound will cover in chase of a deer, or a falcon from a man’s 

** What, Donald, man !” cried the others, in amaze. wrist traverse till it settles. Moreover, that all men may know that ye were 

“ Ay, let the Dane come !” returned Donald, digging the butt of his lance | this day tax THRE& sHiELDs or ScorLanp, I endow your new name of Hay 
into the ground; *‘let the Dane come, I say ; our lot cannot be harder, and, | with honours armorial, 
for aught I know, the change of tyrants may somewhat better us.” 

“Peace, sirrah !” said the old man, in an authoritative tone. ‘Cease thy 
mutterings, and plainly tell ime what hath betid.” 

“ Jeannie op: ,” began eg ae " FA ‘ u m ‘ 

“*T thought Jeanie was in’t,” said the old man. , P . dj 

“ Ay, father,” resumed Donald, ‘‘ and she’d just told me that she loved me, f Rees. ge at all bis geen . yore = = “he — and ry 

r thing! and King Kenneth and the Maormor of Athol have carried her a wae key eee Wee ~omenger” ~ ay, her lover; and af- 
ae terwards settled with pens the — of his father—which estate, it may be- 

« ; +. 499 es : a observed, was situate in Gowrie, and was a tract of six miles that a falcon co- 
Pr, ob guowagor ye Mtl — rue it *” cried his brothez. “ Come vered at its first flight. This estate was afterwards known by the name of Er- 

“uff IT J 199 oo: " rol; and, at the present time, gives the title of Earl to the Right Honourable 

old, Roderic! and thou also, Donald !’’ said the old man. Are we three w.G.H - 

4 , ; . . G. Hay, Ear! of Errol, the lineal descendant and representative of the he- 
a match for such as they ? Come home with ye, my lads ! We'll have no hand re . ” 
sn thi j "3 ’ roes of Luncarty. ‘ Serva jugum. 
in this affray ; and, when ’tis settled, we'll see what can be done for poor Jean- 
nie.” ~ , m 
The two young men, though evidently with reluctance, obeyed their father’s BARNABY RUDGE.—THE NEW STORY BY “ BOZ. 
command ; and with less enmity towards the foreign than they bore the domes- CHAPTER XII. 
tic invader, followed him to a small hut on the outskirts of Inveramon. There was a brief pause in the state-roomof the Maypole, as Mr. Haredale 

In the meantime, Jeannie had been transported to an apartment in the palace | tried the lock to satisfy himself that he had shut the door seeurely, and, striding 
of King Kenneth. She was, however, released from the importunities of that | up the dark chamber to where the screen inclosed a little patch of light and 


ARGENT. THREE ESCUTCHEONS. GULES. 


with a falcon rising for a crest, and two peasants for supporters. And now, 
gentlemen, let us on to Scone !” 
* 








April 24, 
“ You think it is, perhaps ?”’ ’ 


“‘T should say,” he returned, sipping his wine, “there could be no doubt 
about it. Well; we, in our trifling with this jingling toy, have had the ill luck 
to jostle and fall out. Weare not what the world calls friends ; but we are as 
good and true and loving friends for all that, as nine out of every ten of those on 
whom it bestows the title. You have a nieee, and I a son—a fine lad, 
Haredale, but foolish. They fall in love with each other, and from what 
this same world calls an attachment ; meaning a something fanciful and false 
like all the rest, which, if it took its own free time would break like any other 
bubble. But it may not have its own free time—will not, if they are left 
alone—and the question is, shall we two, because seciety calls us ene- 
mies, stand aloof, and let them rush into each other’s arms, when, b ap- 
preaching each other sensibly, as we do now, we can prevent it, an part 
them?” 

“I love my niece,” said Mr. Haredale, after a shert silence. “It may sound 
strangely in your ears; but I love her.” 

‘* Strangely, my good fellow !” cried Mr. Chester, lazily filling his glass again, 
and pulling out his toothpick. “Not at all. I like Ned too—or, as you say, 
love him—that’s the word among such near relations. I’m very fond of Ned. 
He’s an amazingly good fellow, and a handsome fellow—foolish and weak as 
yet ; that’s all. But the thing is, Haredale—for I'll be very frank, as I told 
you I wuuld at first—independently of any dislike that you and I might have to 
being related to each other, and independently of the religious difference be- 
tween us—and damn it, that’s important—I couldn’t afford. a match of this de- 
scription. Ned and I couldn't do it. It's impossible.” 

‘Curb your tongue, in God’s name, if this conversation is to last,” retorted 
Mr. Haredale fiercely. “I have said! love my riece. Do you think that, 
loving her, I would have her fling her heart away on any man who had your 
blood in his veins?” 

“ You see,” said the other, not at all disturbed, ‘the advantage of being so 
frank and open. Just what I was about to add, upon my honour! [ am amazing- 
ly attached to Ned—quite doat upon him, indeed—and even if we could afford 
to throw ourselves away, that very objection would be quite insuperable.—I 
wish you'd take some wine.” 

‘Mark me,” said Mr. Haredale, striding to the table, and laying his hand 
upon it heavily. ‘If any man believes—presumes to think—that I, in word, 
or deed, or in the wildest dream, ever entertained remotely the idea of Emma 
Haredale’s favoring the suit of one who was akin to you—in any way—I care 
not what—he lies. He lies, and does me grievous wrong, in the mere 
thought.” 

‘ Haredale,” returned the other, rocking himself to and fro as in assent, and 
nodding at the fire, ‘it’s extremely manly, and really very generous in you, to 
meet me in this unreserved and handsome way. Upon my word, those are ex- 
actly my sentiments, only expressed with much more force and power than I 
could use—you know fny sluggish nature, and will forgive me, I am sure.” 

* While I would restrain her from all correspondence with your son, and 
sever their intercourse here, though it should cause her death,” said Mr. Hare- 
dale, who had been pacing to and fro, ‘I would do it kindly and tenderly if I 
can. I have atrust to discharge which my nature is not formed to understand, 
and, for this reason, the bare fact of there being any love between them comes 
upon me to-night, almost for the first time.” . 

‘“‘T am more delighted than I can possibly tell you,” rejoined Mr. Chester 
with the utmost blandness, “to find my own impressionso confirmed. You see 
the advantage of our having met. We understand each other. We quite 
agree. We havea most complete and thorough explanation, and we know what 
course to take.—Why don’t you taste your tenant’s wine? It’s really very 
zood.”” 

: “Pray who,” said Mr. Haredale, “‘ have aided Emma, or your son? Who 
are their go betweens, and agents—do you know ?” 

‘* Allthe good people hereatouts—the neighborhood in general, I think,” re- 
turned the other, with a most affable smile. ‘The messenger I sent to you to- 
day, foremost among them all.” 

**The idiot? Barnaby?” 

‘You are surprised? [am glad of that, forI was rather somyself. Yea. I 
wrung that from his mother—a very decent sort of woman—from whom, indeed, 
I chiefly learnt how serious the matter had become, and so determined to 
ride out here to-day, and hold a parley with you on this neutral ground. 
You're stouter than you used to be, Haredale, but you look extremely well.” 

“Our business, I presume, is nearly at an end,” said Mr. Haredale, with 
an expression of impatience he was at no pains to conceal. ‘Trust me, Mr. 
Chester, my niece shallchange from this time. I will appeal,” he added in a 
lower tone, ‘to her woman's heart, her dignity, her pride, her duty”"— 

‘*T shall do the same by Ned,” said Mr. Chester, restoring some errant fag- 
gots to their places in the grate with the toe of his boot.’ If there is anything 
real in the world, it is those amazingly fine feelings and those natural obliga- 
tions which must subsist between father and son. [ shall put it to him on every 
ground of moral and religious feeling. I shall represent to him that we cannot 
possivly afford it—that I have always looked forward to his marrying well, for 
a genteel provision for myself in the autumn of life—that there are a great many 
clamorous dogs to pay, whose claims are perfectly just and right, and who must 
be paid out of his wife’s fortune. In short, that the very highest and most 
honorable feelines of our nature, with every consideration of filial duty and af- 
fection, and all that sort of thing, imperatively demand that he should run away 
with an heiress.” 

‘“* And break her heart as speedily as possible?” said Mr. Haredale, drawing 
on his glove. 





monarch, who would fain have remained in her company, by the arrival of | warmth, presented himself, abruptly and in silence, before the smiling guest. 
Malcolm the Tanist, and this person instantly engaged him in matters connect-| If the two had no greater sympathy in their inward thoughts than in their | 
ed with the impending struggle. Being thus left to herself, and, at least for | outward bearing and appearance, the meeting did not seem likely to prove a very } 
a time, relieved from the pressure of apprehension, Jeannie began to ponder, as | calm or pleasant one. With no great disparity between them in point of years, | 
deeply as her perturbed mind would allow, on the several circumstances of her | they were, in every other respect, as unlike and far removed from each other as | 
situation, and when she became more composed, to consider whether it were | wo men could well be. The one was soft-spoken, delicately made, precise, 
een to elude, either by stratagem or entreaty, the fate that hung over her. | and elegant; the other, a burly square-built man, negligently dressed, rough and 
ight fell around ; the clang of arms and tread of iron footsteps gradually | abrupt in manner, stern, and, in his present mood, forbidding both in look and 
sank into silence ; the flourish of the distant trumpet and the shriek of the shrill | speech. The one preserved a calm and placid smile; the other, a distrustful 
fife were no longer heard ; but still she sat—that lovely maiden, in deep and | frown. The new-comer, indeed, appeared bent on showing, by his every tone ; 
fluent thought. . and gesture, his determined opposition and hostility to the man he had come to j 
Many a dear fancy. many a long-cherished hope, many a darling aspiration, | meet. The guest who received bim, on the other hand, seemed to feel that the ; 
shining like stars through the clouds of her woe, fleeted before the eye of Jean- | contrast between them was all in his favour, and to derive a quiet exultation from ! 
nie’s mind. The bright and holy passion of heart, which even then brought a | it which put him more at his ease than ever. t 
low of pleasure to her tear-stained cheek—the image of her brave and bonny ‘‘ Haredale,” said this gentleman, without the least appearance of embarrass- ! 
ald—the memory of many a sweet hour, many a lovely idea, arose sponta- | ment or reserve, “lam very glad to see you.” 
neously from the channel of her thoughts; and she felt, after all, that it was| ‘Let us dispense with compliments. They are misplaced between us,” 
@ great thing to possess the shield of innocence—to be able to wield the arms | returned the other, waving his hand, ‘‘and say plainly what we have to say. 
of truth. Such a meditation naturally inclined her to make an effort to escape ; | You have asked me to meetyou. I amhere. Why do we stand face to face ; 
and animated by the thousand hopes which love carries at his girdle, but which | again?” H 
eften—alas, that it should be so!—prove but reeds, she determined to pursue| ‘Still the same frank and sturdy character I see !” 
the thought. “Good or bad, sir, I am,” returned the other, leaning his arm upon the chim- 
She passed noiselessly to the door, and, with a beating heart and tremulous | ney-piece, and turning a haughty look upon the occupant of the easy chair, ‘the | 
hand, drew it open. To her surprise—for she had never before been the in- | man I used to be. I have lost no old likings or dislikings ; my memory has not 
mate of a palace—she found there was another partition, formed of drapery, | failed me by a hair’s-breadth. You asked me to give you a meeting. I say, I am | 
betwixt her and the room beyond; and as she was able to perceive that there | here.” 
was a light in the room, and thence inferred that there might be inmates also, ‘Our meeting, Haredale,” said Mr. Chester, tapping his snuff-box, and fol- 
she hesitated. All was still, however, and, with renewed hope, she drew aside | lowing with a smile the impatient gesture he had made—perhaps unconsciously | 
the curtain, and peeped through. —towards his sword, “ is one of conference and peace, I hope!” : 
Her first glance fell vpon the form of Kenneth, her tyrant sovereign, who| ‘‘I have come here,” returned the other, ‘at your desire, holding myself | 
lay sleeping on an opposite couch; but, casually encountering a shadow on | bound to meet you, when and where you would. I have not come to bandy 
the wall, she turned her eyes in another direction, and thus descried a se- | pleasant speeches, or hollow professions. You are a smooth man of the world, 
cond person, armed with a naked dagger, whom she directly perceived to be a | sir, and at such play have meat a disadvantage. The very last man on this 
Dane. earth with whom I would enter the lists to combat with gentle compliments and 
Before she could recover from the consternation which this discovery occa- | masked faces, is Mr. Chester, I do assure you. I am not his match at such wea- 
sioned her, and which almost overcame every other feeling, the Dane had sto- | pons, and have reason to believe that few men are.” 
len to the side of the king’scouch. There could be no doubt of his purpose, no **You do me 4 great deal of honour, Haredale,” returned the other, most 
misconception of his motives ; his naked weapon, which the light of the lamp | composedly, ‘and [ thank you. I will be frank with you—” 
distinctly revealed, was already raised in the air,—his left hand was ready to| “I beg your parden—will be what?” 
drop on his victim’s throat, and forgetting the indignity which she herself} ‘ Frank—open—yerfectly candid.” 
had sustained, forgetting the peril that she herself would incur, Jeannie “Ha!” cried Mr. Haredale, drawing in his breath with a sarcastic smile. 
sprang at one bound to the assassin’s shoulder, and arrested both his arms. ‘** But don’t let me interrupt you.” 
‘Kenneth of Scotland!” she screamed, ‘stand to your guard !” ** So resolved am I to hold this course,” returned the other, tasting his wine 
The king instantly started to his feet; but fora full minute, though he saw | with great deliberation, “that I have determined not to quarrel with you, and 
that the assassin was struggling to free himself, and that Jeannie would soon be | not to be betrayed into a warm expression or a hasty word.” 
unable to withstand him, he was incompetent to interfere. At length, however, There again,” said Mr. Haredale, ‘ you will have me at a great disadvantage. 
he wrested the dagger from the villain’s hand, and, pushing Jeannie aside, struck | Your self command—” 
him on the floor. “ [s not to be disturbed, when it will serve my purpose, you would say ’’—re- 
‘* Without, there!” he cried. joined the other, interrupting him with the same complacency. ‘Granted. I 
The guards, who had already been alarmed by the scream of Jeannie, and | allow it And I have a purpose to serve now. So have you. Iam sure our 
waited only for a word from the monarch, now rushed in ; and immediately se- | object is the same Let us attain it like sensible men, who have ceased to be 
cured the person of the prostrate Dane. : | boys for some time.—Do you drink ?”’ 
‘To thee, fair maid,” said Kenneth, when this preliminary had been dis-| “ With my friends,” returned the other. 
patched, “I owe my life ; so thou needest not fear further harm. Retire ‘¢ At least.”” said Mr. Chester, “ you will be seated ?” 











now to thy chamber; and to-morrow, at the peep of dawn, thou shalt freely | ‘I will stand,” returned Mr. Haredale impatiently, ‘on this dismantled, 
hence.”’ | beggared hearth, and not pollute it, fallen as it is, with mockeries. Go on!” 

. ; ; | ‘You are wrong, Haredale,” said the other, crossing his legs, and smiling as 

The sun had not yet reached his meridian ; and yet many a proud crest— | he held his glass up in the bright glow of the fire. ‘ You are really very wrong 

many @ ruthless Dane and gallant Scot, had bitten the dust since dawn. The | The world is a lively place enough, in which we must accommodate ourselves to 

placid Tay was no longer bright ; the broad field of Luncarty was no longer | circumstances, sail with the stream as glibly as we can, be content to take froth 

green; from Perth to Inveramon, from Benalvers to Benalpine, the sweet val- | for substance, the surface for the dc pth, the counterfeit for the real coin. I won- 


ley rang with the dim of strife—the boom of battle. Now Malcolm the Tanist | der no philosopher has ever established that our globe itself is hollow. It should 
and Duncan, Maormor ef Atho!,—now Osway the Dane and Mainfred, his’ be, if Nature is consistent in her works.” 
. 





“ There Ned will act, exactly as he pleases,” returned the other, sipping his 
wine ; “that’s entirely his affair. I wouldn't for the world interfere with my 
son, Haredale, beyond a certain point. The relationship between father and 


' son, you know, is positively quite a holy kind of bond. Won't you let me per- 


suade you totake one glass of wine? Well! as you please, as you please,” 
he added, helping himself again. 

‘* Chester,” said Mr. Haredale, after a short silence, during which he had eyed 
his smiling face from time to time intently, ‘‘you have the head and heart of 
an evil spirit in all matters of deception.” 

“Your health!” said the other, with a nod. “But I have interrupted 

ou—” 

' ‘If now,” pursued Mr. Haredale, ‘‘ we should find it difficult to separate 
these young people, and break off their intercourse—if, for instance, you find it 
difficult on your side, what course do you intend to take?” 

“Nothing plainer, my good fellow, nothing easier,” returned the other, shrug- 
ging his shoulders and stretching himself more comfortably before the fire. ‘I 
shall then exert those powers on which you flatter me so highly—though, upon 
my word, I don’t deserve your compliments to their full extent—and resort to a 
few little trivial subterfuges for rousing jealousy and resentment. You see ?” 

“In short, justifying the means by the end, we are, asa last resource for 
tearing them asunder, to resort to treachery and—and lying,” said Mr. Hare- 
dale. 

“Oh, dear, no. Fie, fie !” returned the other, reiishing a pinch of snuff ex- 
tremely. ‘Not lying. Only a little management, a little diplomacy, a little 
—intriguing, that’s the word.” 

“I wish,” said Mr. Haredale, moving to and fro, and stopping and moving on 
again, like one who was ill at ease, “that this could have been foreseen or 
prevented. But as it has gone so far, and it is necessary for us to act, it is of no 
use shrinking or regretting. Well! [shall second your endeavors to the ut- 
most of my power. There is one topic in the whole wide range of human 
thoughts on which we both agree. We shall act in concert, but apart. There 
will be no need, [ hope, for us to meet again.” 

“ Are you going?” said Mr Chester, rising witha graceful indolence. “ Let 
me light you down the stairs.” 

“ Pray keep your seat,” returned the other dryly, “ I know the way.” So,wa- 
ving hishand slightly, and putting on his bat as he turned apon his heel, he went 
clanking out as he had come, shut the door behind him, and tramped down the 
echoing stairs. 

“Bah! A very coarse animal, indeed !” said Mr. Chester, composing him- 
self in the easy chair again. ‘A rough brute. Quite a human badger!” 

John Willet and his friends, who had been listening intently for the clash of 
swords, or firing of pistols in the great room, and had indeed settled the order 
in which they should rush in when summoned—in which procession old John 
had carefully arranged that he should bring up the rear—were very much asto- 
nished to see Mr. Haredale come down without a scratch, call for his horse, and 
ride away theughtfully at a footpace. After some consideration, it was decided 
that he had left the gentleman above, for dead, and had adopted this stratagem 
to divert suspicion or pursuit. 

As this conclusion involved the necossity of their going up stairs forthwith, 
they were about to ascend the order they had agreed upon, when a smart ring- 
ing at the guest's bell, as if he had pulled it vigorously, overthrew all their spec- 
ulations, and involved them in great uncertainty and doubt. At length Mr. 
Willet agreed to go up stairs himself, escorted by Hugh and Barnaby, as the 
strongest and stoutest fellows on the premises, who were to make their appear- 


ance under pretence of clearing away the glasses 

Under this protection, the brave and broad-faced Juhn boldly entered the room 
half afoot in advance, and received an order for a boot-jack without trembling 
But when it was brought, and he leant his sturdy shoulder to the guest, Mr 
Willet was observed to look very hard into his boots as he pulled them off, and, 
by opening his eyes much wider than usual, to appear to express some surprise 
and disappointment at not finding them full of blood. He took occasion too, to 


examine the gentleman as closely as he could, expecting to discover sundry 
loop-holes in his person, pierced by his adversary’s sword, Finding none, how- 
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observing in course of time that his guest was as cool and unruffied 
feirge dress nt temper, as he had been fi duy, old John at last heaved a 
deep sigh, and began to think no duel had been fought that night. 

« And aow, Willet,” said Mr. Chester, “ if the room’s well aired, I'll try the 
merits of that famous bed.” 

«The room, sir,” returned Jobn, taking up a candle, and nudging Barnaby and 
Hugh to accompany them, in case the gentleman should unexpectedly drop 
down faint or dead, from some internal wound, “the room’s as warm as any 
toast in atankard. Barnaby, take you that other candle, and go on before. 
Hugh! Follow up, sir, with the easy-chair.” 

In t his order—and still, in his earnest inspection, holding his candle very close 
tothe guest ; now making bim feel extremely warm about the legs, now threat- 
ening to set his wig on fire, and constantly begging his pardon with great awk- 
wardness and embarrassment—John led the party to the best bed-room, which 
was nearly as large as the chamber from which they had come, and held drawn | 

out near the fire for warmth, a great old spectral bedstead, hung with faded bro- 
cade, and ornamented, at the top of each carved post, with a plume of feathers 
that had once been white, but with dust and age had now grown hearse-like and 
funeral. rer] 

Good night, my friends,” said Mr. Chester with a sweet smile, seating him- | 
self, when he had surveyed the room from end to end, in the easy-ciair which | 
his attendants wheeled before the fire. ‘Good night! Barnaby, my good fel- 
low, you say some prayers before you go to bed, I hope!” ; 

Barnaby nodded. ‘He has some nonsense that he calls his prayers, sir, 
returned old John, officiously. ‘ I’m afraid there a’nt much good in ’em. 

“ And Hugh ?” said Mr. Chester, turning to him. 

“Not I,” he answered “1 know his”—pointing to Barnaby—“ the’re well | 
enough. He sings em sometimes in the straw 


} 
»| 


I listen.” 
 He’s quite a animal, sir,” John whispered in his ear with dignity. ‘ You'll 

excuse him, I’m sure. If he has any soul at all, sir, it must be such a very 
small one, that it don’t signify what he does or doesn’t in that way. Good night, 
sir!’ 

The guest rejoined “ God bless you!” with a fervor that was quite affecting ; 
and John, beckoning his guards to go before, bowed himself out of the room, 
and left him to his rest in the Maypole’s aacient bed. 





THE HOLOCAUST. 
AN EPISODE OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 
In the various histories that have been written of the Peninsular War, com- 
aratively little mention is made of the different guerilla corps which, under the 
Senpesiaade, Marguinez, Merino, and other leaders of more or less note, hung 
upon the skirts of the French armies, attacked their rear-guards, cut off their 
convoys and despatches, and contributed in various ways and in no small degree 
to the annoyance and final expulsion of the enemy that had overrun Spain. The 
occasional misconduct of the Spanish troops of the line, frequently proveked by 
the cowardice or inefficiency of their officers, rendered them little to be depend- 
ed upon in their co-operation with the British forces ; but it is not the less cer- 
tain that the services rendered by some of the guerilla chieftains, were highly 
important, and worthy of more notice than has been accorded them by the histo- 
rians of that period. 
The knowledge possessed by those daring partizans of every by-road and 
sheep-track, every mountain pass and defile in the district or provinces in which 
they operated, frequently enabled them to keep employed in their pursuit large 


| tenance, and of a spare and sinewy frame. 
| and waistcoat of rusty black, blue trousers, and a round hat. 








bodies of the enemy, and finally to escape at the very moment when they ap- 
peared inevitably entrapped. Who does not remember the famous exploit of 
the Empecinado, when, at a dozen leagues from Madrid, he allowed himself to | 
be surrounded by upwards of twenty thousand French troops, who hemmed | 
him in, as they thought completely and lit their bivouac fires in the full expec- 
tation of breakfasting the next morning on the terrible guerilla chief and his 
band? Nothing indeed appeared more probable. The Spaniards were about 
three thousand foot, and twelve or fifteen hundred horse. The French at least 
five times the number. But before midnight the infantry were sent off by a 
road unknown to, and unguarded by the enemy ; whilst the Empecinedo and his 
cavalry, passing unobserved through the midst of the French, made a forced 
march on Madrid, and surprised the palace of the Pardo. The confusion was | 
terrific. Joseph Buonaparte escaped in his shirt ; and the Empecinado, enter- 
ing La Mancha, proceeded to join his infantry, who were waiting for him in the | 
province of Cuenca. ‘The first intelligence received by the French general of 
the whereabout of his slippery foe, was by an express from Madrid, desiring his 
presence to defend the capital against the Empecinado! In this night affair, an 
officer of the Empecinado, a German rode through Madrid with only thirty men, 
going in at the Pardo gate, and coming out of that of Toledo, and sabring al! 
whom he encountered on his passage. 

Spain is, of all the countries of Europe, perhaps the best adapted to a war 
of guerillas. The fineness of the climate renders a bivouac rather a luxury 
than a hardship during the greater part of the year. Straw and barley, or maize, | 
are to be found in every paltry village and secluded hamlet; and it is rare that 
skins of wine, and loaves of that fine white bread peculiar to Spain, are. not 
forthcoming at the same time, if those who demand them belong to the party 
which finds favour in the eyes of the peasantry. Add to this, the mountainous 
character of the eountry—the vast, and, to a stranger's eye, seemingly inac- | 
cessible sierras—and we have at once a sufficient explanation of the successes 
ebtained in the Peninsular war by the guerilla bands, which rapidly formed them- 
selves around the banners of afew adventurous and popular leaders. These 
bands, at first of a dozen or twenty men, increased prodigiously fast; and to- 
wards the end of the war many of them rather resembled small corps d’armée, 
or at least brigades, than mere guerilla companies. Mina in Navarre was at 
the head of fifteen to eighteen thousand men, the Empecinado and Merino had 
from four to six thousand, Marguinez before iis death headed two thousard ex- | 





} 
cellent cavalry. Nor were the discipline and drill of these troops unattended | 
to. Merino especially, himself a passionate lover of horses, took great pains to | 
bring his cavalry to perfection. In his strongholds in the mountainous districts | 
of Burgos and Soria, he had besides a manufactory of muskets and other arms, 
vast numbers of tailors, shoemakers, and sadalers, continually at work. ere | 
he caused to be prepared complete hussar uniforms, ample cloaks, and every 
other necessary and comfort for his men. If obliged to absent himself, and to 
leave his steres and arsenals unprotected, he had immense caverns and hiding- 
places in which he caused every thing of value to be deposited, and the en- 
trances to which were carfully concealed. Aware of the necessity of having 
good officers in order to make good troops, he spared no pains in the instruction | 
of the former. The brigadier Blanco, and a few superior officers, were sent to 
him from the regular army, and these employed themselves in forming the cap- | 
tains and subalterns selected by Merino himself—young men of talent, appli- | 
cation, and courage, animated by a sincere and patriotic desire to free their coun- | 
try from the invader. They were nearly all men of education; many ef them | 
young law students. Santillan, the late minister of finance, was in his younger 
days one of Merino’s officers. He joined as a volunteer; but soon conquered 
several grades, and at that period was reckoned one of the best cavalry officers 
in Spain. 

On the march, when the troops halted for the night, and the rations and bil- | 
lets had been distributed, the trampet would sound the call for instruction of of- 
ficers and sergeants, and a certain time was devoted to this important branch of 
Merino’s system. By these and other judicious arrangements, the Cura’s band 
was rendered so efficient, that latterly he did not hesitate to attack large bodies 
of the French, and not unfrequently came off the victor. 

The greater part of his cavalry were doubly mounted; that is, with two 
horses to every man. Half of these were usually left in stables which he had 
in the sierras, in order that, on coming off a long march, he might be able to 
start again immediately ; for of iron frame himself, he took little account of 
the weariness of his men, or rather he forgot the possibility of their being fa- | 
tigued. Sometimes for a forced march he would cause his cavalry to lead with 
them their spare horses; and in this manner would accomplish expeditions of 
upwards of twenty Spanish leagues (seventy or eighty miles) without halting, 
to the astonishment and consternation of the French, to whom the rapidity of 
his movements was unaccountable. ] 

A correct history of the exploits and adventures of Merino, would form a work 
far more interesting and romantic than any fictitious narrative. It would be 
difficult to obtain the necessary materials, unless the surly old priest bimsel/ 
condescended to furnish them. At the same time, there are many persons now 
living who could give most curious details of portions of his career, althoegh it 
may not have been their fate or their choice to follow him through the whole of 
his fortunes. It was by one of these men, an officer who served under Merino 
during a part of the peninsular war, and who for some time acted as his aide de 
camp, that the incident which forms the subject of the following sketch was nar- 
rated to the writer. m 

Inthe year 18—, a division of French troops occupied the town of Aranda 
del Duero and its neighbourhood. Merino was observing them from his fast- 
uesses in the sierras of San Lorenzo, San Millau, and Pig era, the latter of 
which mountain chains rises a little to the North of Aseade. The French ge- | 
neral aware of the vicimity of the Cura, was anxious to surprise him, and if | 
possible to obtain possession of his person; and with this object he had spies 
out in all directions, te whom he promised great rewards should their inform - 
tion enable him to accomplish the coup-de main he meditated 
however, nothing could be ascertained ; and he might almost have doubted that 
een : hon ce poe had not the troops of the latter daily 
his caenins hs L oe and patrols, intercepte c his despatches, and harassed 

No quarter was given by the Spaniards to the prisoners the yi 
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took. Mercy was but little the order of the day; nor had the French 
thought proper to set the example. Merino was especially noted for 
hie vindictive and cruel disposition; and at this moment he was raging like 
a tigress robbed of her young ; for the junta which he had formed fer conduct- 





| ing the affairs of the province of Burgos, and drawing the best advantage from 


its resources, had been surprised by the French, and its members shot. Amongst 
them were some ot his personal friends; and, on receiving the intelligence, he 
swore a fearful oath, that for every hair of their heads he would have the blood 
of a Frenchman. 

At length, after one or two fruitless night excursions and ambuscades on the 
part of the French troops, their general received information from a spy on 
whom he could depend, that Merino would pass the following night at a vil- 
lage about four leagues from Aranda; and that, having sent the greater part of 
his forces in another direction, he would have with him only a very small es- 
cort. The moment was propitious for the French commander to accomplish 
~ long-cherished plan, and he accordingly gave the necessary orders to that 
effect. 

About an hour before nightfall, on a Sunday evening, the peasantry of a 
small village situated at the foot of the Sierra Piquera, were dancing to the 
music of a couple of guitars on the open which is to be found im near- 
ly every Spanish town or village, however small, and which serves on the week- 
days as a market-place—on Sundays and /étes as a ball-room. The castanets 
were rattling, and the dancers throwing themselves into the various graceful 
attitudes of the bolero, when a sudden stop was put to their amusement 
by the arrival of a small party of horsemen, to the foremost of whom the 
peasants immediately uncovered, saluting him with the deepest respect. 

He was a man of thirty-eight or forty years of age, of grave and stern coun- 
i His dress was a long frock-coat 
A pair of black 
cavalry spurs were screwed to his boot heels, a sabre hung at his side, and a 
long light carbine, of exquisite workmanship, was strapped to his saddle-bow.* 
His whole appearance was not calculated to attract much attention, which was 
more likely to be paid to the horse which he bestrode. The animal was from 
one of the finest studs in Andalusia ; the lustrous black of his skin was free 
from the smallest speck of any other colour; and as he stood pawing the 
ground, arching his proud neck, and champing his bit, the specks of snow- 
white foam adhering like stars to his broad chest and flowing mane, he present- 
ed a perfect model of equine beauty. A few paces tothe rear, another equally 
fine charger was led, ready saddled and bridled, by an orderly. 

The new comer, in whom the reader will probably have already recognized 
the Cura Merino, enquired for the alcalde of the village ; and on the appearance 
of that functionary, began a conversation with bim, which he had not yet termi- 
nated when the head of a column of troops appeared. The first that arrived 
were cavalry, well mounted and equipped—hussars, whose blue pelisses, richly 
braided with white, well burnished arms, and fine horses, would have done no 
discredit to the more regular French troops which were opposed tothem, Each 
squadron was mounted on horses of an assorted colour—one squadron black,one 
bay, one grey, and so on. Nearly a thousand horse having passed, the infantry 
appeared ; their plain grey uniforms, with red facings, having a cleanly and ser- 
vice-like appearance. On the front of their black leather shakos were the arms 
of Burgos, painted in white, and surrounded by the words “ Regimiento de Ar- 
lanza,” a name taken from a small river which runs a little to the south of the 
above-named city. Four battalions marched through the plaza, and the rear was 
brought up by another squadron of huzzars. The whole of troops, on leaving 
the village, followed a lane turning to the left, which, afier a march of about 
half a league, led to an open heath of small extent, bounded on the north by 
the mountains, on the west by a thick pine wood, and om the south by some pas- 
ture lands, in one corner of which had been erected an extensive corral, or 
stable for cattle and sheep; asort of shed constructed of wood, and with a large 
doorway or opening atone end. Here the cavalry who first arrived put up their 
horses; whilst the infantry, and about three hundred huzzars who formed the 
rearguard of the column, disposed themselves for a bivouac. A better spot 
could hardly have been selected. To the south of the pastures, and in the di- 
rection of Aranda del Duero, was a small rising ground, the slopes of which 
were covered with lofty trees. Under the shelter of these the infantry establish- 
ed themselves: the cavalry picketed their horses in the flat ; wood was collect- 
ed, and fres lighted in perfect security—the uneven and mountainous nature of 
the country precluding the possibility of their being seen by the French. Every 
thing was done with the greatest order and regularity. ‘The horses in the corral 
were allowed to be unsaddled ; but the squadron which was to bivouac merely 
unbridled, in order to be sooner ready in case of a surprise. When the horses 
had had their corn and the men had refreshed themselves, the latter lay down in 
as good order as if they were expecting to be immediately roused and called in- 
to action; the infantry by companies in the rear of their piled arms; 
the cavalry in front of their horses, which were picketed in line. The 


| fires that had been lighted were allowed to die away: and the noisy 
|hum of more than 4000 men was replaced by the greatest silence, only 


interrupted now and then by the rattling collar-chain of some rest- 


| less horse, or the challenge of the sentries when a straggler approached their 


posts. 

About twohours after dark, Merino, attended by an aide-de-camp, and by 
an orderly leading his spare horse, rode round the bivouac, visited the guards 
that had been mounted, gave some short orders for precaution tu his second 
in command ; and at length, having completed his inspection, left the ground oc- 
cupied by his troops, without, perhaps, a single man being able to say which 
direction he had taken. Still accompanied by bis aide de-camp and orderly, he 
struck into a mountain defile, and pursued his way in silence for more than a 
quarter of an hour. During this time he followed a road so full of turnings and 
windings, that it would have been nearly impossible for any one who was previous- 
ly unacquainted with it, to have retraced his steps even inthe daytime. Having 


| arrived at what he considered a fitting spot,he turned to his orderly—*' Tu aqui,” 


(stop here,) he said, *‘and in two hours be ready.”’ The soldier, accustomed 


| to Merino’s habits, dismounted, and occupied himself in unsaddling and feeding 


his own horses and the one which he led. Meantime, the Cura pursued his 


| way, now by the side of the precipices, and over smooth rocks and stones, on 


which it appeared every moment that the horses’ feet must slip from under 
them; now through deep ravines, everhung by old stunted oak-trees, whose 
branches, bowed down by heavy masses of dark-green ivy, by mistletoe, and 
other parasite plants, formed a compact arch, and shut out the smallest glimmer- 
ing Of light from those who passed beneath their shade. At some distance from 
his orderly, the cautious priest left his aide-de-camp in nearly as unceremonious 
a manner as be had done the soldier, and proceeded alone to a spot of smooth 
turf, sheltered by trees and shrubs, surrounded by steep socks, and access- 
ible only by one narrow and difficult path, more fitting for the feet of goats 
He unsaddled his charger, and after carefully covering 
him with a blanket, fastened un his nose-bag, containing an ample feed of corn. 
He then took from his valise a small iron pot, a fragment of bread, and some 
chocolate. He collected a few sticks, and -lit a fire, and, fetching some water 
from a neighbouring rivulet, procured himself, ina very few minutes, a cup of 
chocholate. Having eaten his frugal supper, he took a large draft of cold wa- 
ter, and stretching himself under a tree, was in an instant asleep. 

In somewhat less than two hours, the indefatigable Merino was again in the 
saddle, and on his road back to the bivouac of his troops ; calling, on his way, 
for his aide-de-camp and orderly. It was past midnight ; and the sky, which the 
sunset had left clear and starry, was now overspread with clouds which render- 
ed the darkness complete, especially in the neighbourhood of the mountains. The 
Cura, however, seemed nowise embarrassed by this circumstance ; but guided 
his horse through the most intricate and difficult paths with as much facility as 
if he had been in broad daylight, on a good road. Having arrived at the bivouac, 
and satisfied himself of its weil-being, and of the alertness of the sentries, he 
turned his horse’s head south ; and soon finding himself on some tolerably open 
country, he struck into a canter, which shortly brought him tothe vicinity of the 


Camino Real, or highway from Burgos to Madrid, on which Aranda del Duero 
is situated. Here he halted, and, dismounting, listened attentively ; but for 
some minutes no sound broke the stillness of the night. He had laid his hand 
on his horse's mane to remount, when the regular monotonous noise produced j 
by the march of a body of troops became audible. The Cura sprung into the| 


saddle, and with his two companions retired behind a broken hedge, which bor- | 
dered part of the road. The noise increased; and shortly appeared, coming | 
from the direction of Aranda, a score of cavaliers, whose small black shapskas, 

and long lances, denoted them to be Poles of the French Imperial guard. These 

were followed, at short intervals by nearly twu hundred more, and by a batta 
lion of infantry, also Poles; of which nation there werea Vast number serving | 
with the French armies in Spain. ‘“Qne sonesor?’’t exclaimed Merino, as 


soon as the first horseman came in sight ; and, when their near approach ena-j 
bled him to distinguish the character of the troops, his voice trembled with sa- 
vage exultation, as he turned to his aide de-camp with the words—* Son Fran- } 
cesses.’{ He allowed the whole column to pass him, carefully noting their| 
numbers, and then, setting spurs to his horse, galloped off to the cor | 
The high road which the French troops were following in a northerly nares 
tion, passed on the eastern side of the village in which we introduced Merino to 
the reader, and whence the country lane or cross-road by which the Spaniards 
* This was the usual equipment of the Cura Merino It was very ra ely at he put 
on his general’s unifo mM. f ing the preference to the somewhat sha y oking CiVvi- 
liar stume described above. He adhered to it to the very last ; and when he was 
en into France in September 1829, he still wore his long black surtout and round 
iat, both somewhat the worss for use ; 
‘Who are these 
They are French '” 
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ived at their bivoaac ground, led westward. The lane debouched on the sort - 
pete tn ema the further xieenithn Gt which. was a 
pine wood ; whilst the onal fie 4; which the Cura’s band had oy 
itself, were more to the . It understood by this description of th 
ground, that Merino in a few minutes’ canter across the country his 
troops ; whilst it would take :he French nearly an hour to arrive at the same 
point by the more circuitous route they were fe: lowing, Before they had enter- 
ed the village, the Cura had retarned to the corral, and called to a person in the 
garb of a countryman, who was ying wrapped in a woollen rug at the entrance 
of the building, * Julian !”"—* !” answered the peasant, and sprung to 
his feet. Merino whispered a few words in his ear, and the man immediately 
started off at full speed. ‘ ; 

When the Pesala easiness at the village in which they expected to find Meri- 
no, their first care was to place sentries round the houses, which were but few 
in number, and a general search thea ensued for the important prisoner whom 
they expected to make. Meanwhile the alealde, and some others of the inhabi- 
tants, were brought before the commanding-officer of the expedition ; but to all 
his questions as to. when they had last seen Merino, and where he was to be 
found, they replied in a manner but little calculated to assist the search. They 
declared themselves entirely un with the Cura’s places of resert, and 
that for month’s he had not been in their neighbo . To promises and of- 





fers of reward they opposed protestations of ignorance ; and to menaces and 
blows a dogged leeds The French colonel, who had fully expected to catch 


Merino in bed in the village, and to carry him off in triumph to Aranda, found 
himself perplexed, and mmed to pres. with some of his officers who stood 
near. Around them were grouped soldiers bearing torches, by the flickering light 
of which was dimly distinguished the dark line of cavalry drawn up in the pla- 
za; while in the midst of a party of infantry stood the alcalde and four other 
peasants, holding their large brimmed felt hats in their hands, their slouching 
attitudes, bare necks, and sunburnt countenances, contrasting strangely with the 
military stiffness, pale faces, and fierce mustaches of their guards. 

“ Faites fusiller ces hommes,” said the commanding-officer, addressing him- 
self to one of his subalterns. Ina few seconds their hands were bound, and the 
firing party drawn up. But it was not the intention of the French officer to ex- 
ecute his threat: he merely wished to frighten the prisoners into greater com- 
municativeness. It may be doubted how far he would have succeeded ; but a 
young peasant, who had remained unobserved behind the soldiers, stepped for- 
ward. ‘May it please your Excellency,” he said in Spanish, “to cause these 
men to be unbound, and I will be your guide to the Cura Merino. {I know the 
farm-house in which he was to pass this night, and by the road [ can show you, 
an hour will be sufficient to arrive there.” 

‘Who are you, and why did you not speak before !” asked the colonel. 

“If I did not speak sooner,” was the reply, “it was that I have no wish to 
have a knife or a bayonet in my body, or half-a-dozen bultets in my head, the re- 
ward which I shall inevitably receive from some of the Cura’s followers, if they 
learn that I have betrayed their general. When I found, however, that you se- 
riously intended to shoot my father because he would not tell you what he did 
not know, I resolved to risk my own life to save his.” 

The man designated by the peasant as his father, stared at the speaker, and 
seemed abovt to reply; but on analmost imperceptible sign made to him by 
the young man, he remained silent. This manege did not escape the quick eye 
of the French chief. ; 

“Hark ye, my man,” he said, “ your tongue runs almost too glibly, and your 
volubility is nearly as suspicious as the reserve of yonder churl with whom I ob- 
served you telegraphing. [I shall, however, release these men, because I can 
find them again should J want them. For yourself, these are my conditions : 
fifty ounces ef guld in your pocket the moment I have that lurking fox, Merino, 
in my power; one ounce of lead in your skull if you deceive or lead me 
astray.” 

bs f iccogt the terms, colonel,” boldly replied the person addressed ; ‘but it is 
time you were stirring, for the fighting-priest is no lie-a-bed, and we might find 
the nest warm but the bird flown.” , 

The troops were immediately put in motion, the guide being provided with a 
horse, and placed between the colonel and another officer. Having passed 
through the lane, a compact column was formed, which moved across the heath 
at a quick steady pace in the direction of the pine-wood. The French com- 
mander renewed, from time to time, his promises of rewards, and threats of a 
speedy death, according as the one or the other might be merited by his guide ; 
who contented himself with replying that he was underno apprehension, and 
that his Excelencia would be satisfied with the result of his expedition. The 
night was so dark, that not an object could be discerned further off than fifteen 
or twenty paces. The head of the column had arrived at about that distance 
from the first pine trees, when a strong voice challenged in French—“ Qui 
vive ?’—** La France,” answered the colonel, laying his hand on one of his 





holster pistols. ‘ Fuego,’’ commanded the same voice as before. The word 
was illuminated by the s multaneous flash of five hundred muskets, the echoes of 
the report ronning round the mountains, and at length dying away in the distance. 
The two front ranks of the French infantry fell almost toa man. At the same 
instant, the right flank wascharged by a squadron of cavalry, and the whole 
column thrown into inextricable confusion. A torch, which had been kept con- 
cealed by the Spaniards, was produced, and a hundred others immediately light- 
ed at it. By their glare might be seen the whole of Merino’s forces, quietly 
hemming in the devoted little band, which, already entirely broken by the volley 
and the subsequent charge of the hussars, was in no state to coatend with the 
far superior forces brought against it. Those whe attempted to resist, and 
amongst them. was the colonel, who had been wounded, but not killed, by the 
first discharge, were instantly despatched. The remainder, nearly seven hundred 
men, surrendered themselves prisoners ; and their arms, and the horses of the 
cavalry, having been taken from them, they were marehed down to the corral, 
into which they were driven pell-mell, like a flock ef sheep into the slanghter- 
house, and the entrance of the building was, by Merino’s order, immediately 
blocked up with bushes, branches, and trunks of trees, which the Spaniards 
brought for the purpose. The diabolical intention of this proceeding soon be- 
came apparent. A large stack of firewood, which the peasants had built ap near 
the shed, had, by the Cura’s orders, been distributed around it. To this had been 
added branches broken off the trees, and straw, of which a considerable quantity 
had been brought for the horses. Torches were then applied in fifty different 
places, and in an instant the corral was in flames! 


Then commenced the most horrible scene which was, perhaps, ever witnessed 
or described. The seven hundred unfortunate Poles and Frenchmen, who, if 
they had not expected quarter, had by no means anticipated the frightful nature 
of the death reserved for them, uttered frantic yells when they became aware of 
their dreadful situation—when they saw the flames rising, and heard the pine 
planks, of which the building was composed, crackling and splitting in every di- 
rection around them. ‘They made desperate efforts to break out of their burning 
prison ; but even when, aided by the devouring element, they succeeded in mak- 
ing a breach, on every side was a wall of fire, and beyond that the naked sabres 
and fixed bayonets of the guerillas, by which those who rushed out, scorched 
and blackened by the flames, were thrust back again into the furnace. Fortu- 
nate were those amongst the number, who, by hugging the sharp steel, procured 
themselves a speedy and less painful death than that to which they were other- 
wise destined. 

In a few minutes the roof fell in, and the dry fern and litter which was in 
great abundance on the floor of the stable, became ignited. The heat was so 
violent, that the Spaniards were obliged to retire to some distance from the con- 
flagration. ‘lhe beams and planks of which the shed was built, were forced in- 
wards by the faggots piled against them. The flames spread rapidly, and at- 
tained those of the wretched victims who had crowded together in the centre of 
the corral, to avoid as long as possible their inevitabledoom. Te their agoniz- 
ing shrieks for mercy, their executioners replied by shouts of—‘ Muweren los 
Polacos !’—Death to the Poles; remember Ocaiia !* 

At length Merino, either moved by pity, or desirous to hasten his departure, 
lest a larger force of French might be sent in quest of their comrades, ordered 





a volley to be fired amongst the survivors. Every shot told on the mass of dark 
forms that were writhing, in the midst of what appeared to be a lake of fire. 
After one or two piercing cries of agony, and a few heart-rending groans, a py- 
ramid of bright flame shot upinto the air, and all was over! 

The day was breaking when Merino, at the head of his troops, left the thea- 
tre where this bloody tragedy had been enacted. As he passe d the spot where 
the French had received the velley from the wood, his horse nearly trode on 
the body of a peasant who had been killed by a pistol-shot a lout portant. The 
ball had penetrated his brain ; and his dark curling hair, and a coloured hand- 


' kerchief which he wore round his head, were singed and blackened with the 


powder. 
** Povere Julian!” 
intelligent spy. 


said the Cura, “que lastima!”’*+ It was his best and most 


The French colonel had kept his word. 

* Without attempting to excuse Merino’s cruelt nthis and other occasions, 
hould be borne in mtnd that the provocation giver by the French troops, and the nu 
merous foreign regiments then in the Fren¢ erviceé, Was SO great, as in some degree 
to palliate, though it could not justify, the city Of the reprisals used by the Span- 
irds. Setting aside the nprovoked ir ym of Spain by Napoleo 1, the excesses of 

e Imperial armies were unbounded. The Poles, especially, made themselves re mark- 
ed by their cold-blooded cruelty and disregard of human life. Afterthe battle of Oca- 
na, where the Spaniards were worst a division, Consisting chiefly of Poles, was char- 
ed to escort to Burgos tle prisone who were very numerous, some accounts sta 
ting them at 30,000 men. On the ro nearly half of these were massacred in cold 
blood, and the rest only escaped by being transferred to the custody of some French 
troops 


“* Poor Julian, what a pity 
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Kmperial Parliament. 


RUM DUTIES. 
House of Lords, March 23. 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE moved the second reading of the East 
India Rum Duties Bill. He briefly stated the history and objects of the mea- 
sure; which have already been explained in the debates on it in the House of 
Commons. 

Lord ASHBURTON was favourable to the bill. The only doubt was as to the 
propriety of its being passed at this particular time, on account of the changes 
that were going on in the West Indies. Lord Ashburton asked whether it was 
the intention of Government to extend the reduction of duties to foreign sugars? 
Great apprehension existed upon the subject, in nee of a supposition 
that the present measure might be connected with the Report on Import-duties 
by the Select Committee of the House of Commons ; which Lord Ashburton 
freely condemned.—It was well known thet the Committee sat very late in the 
session ; that many of its members were great free-trade philoso ; and that 
the evidence was taken most partially, and chiefly from persons who were known 
to be violent partisans on the side of unrestrained commerce. Mr. Porter, Dr. 
Bowring, Mr. Hume, formerly of the office of the Board of Trade, and other 
advocates of free trade, were the principal persons examined ; and the evidence 
given by them consisted of the most extravagant, most + eer and ab- 
surd statements that any person having a reputation of professional and per- 
sonal knowledge could possibly listen to. The Committee was altogether an 
ez parte one, got up for the purpose of hearing evidence on one side only, and 
that from persons who were — piepared for the purpose, and who after 
all were not very conversant with the subjects on which they were called upon 
to give their opinions. While this was the sort of testimony taken by the Com- 
mittee, they refused to hear evidence on the other side. Very important evi- 
dence was offered to be given, but the gentlemen on the Committee would not 
receive it. 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE supposed that the late period of the session 
at which the Committee sat made it inconvenient for them to continue receiving 
evidence, which might have been of a different character from that already ta- 
ken. At the same time, those whose evidence was received were persons who 
had a perfect right to be heard, especially the gentlemen connected with the 
Government. rd Ashburton might be supposed to allude to Mr. J. D. Hume, 
in whom every President of the Board of Trade had placed the greatest reliance 
for the last twenty years. In answerto Lord Ashburton’s question, Lord Lans- 
downe said that the present bill was totally uaconneeted with any other measure 
whatever; nor had it arisen out of the Report on Import duties. But Lord 
Ashburton must be perfectly aware that nothing could be more inconvenient 
than announcing financial intentions or discussing financial questions before Go- 
vernment felt it their duty to introduce specific measures for the consideration of 
Parliament. 

Lord ASHBURTON had meant to say nothing disparagingly of Mr. J. D. 
Hume. The answer which Lord Lansdowne had given to his question was pre- 
cisely such an answer as was given to a deputation of gentlemen connected with 
the India interest ; and that deputation had gone away with the idea that there 
were to be ulterior measures. 

Lord MONTEAGLE thought the answer the only one that could be given 
under circumstances. He concurred in many of Lord Ashburton’s remarks 
respecting the Report on Import duties. The extravagance of some sugges- 
tions of the Committee was calculated to create alarm, and impede free trade— 
He objected to the circulation of so exaggerated a Report,for the reasons advan- 
ced by the noble baron opposite. Believing that it was upon the principle of 
free trade alone which this country could rely for an extension of her commerce, 
he objected to that Report, because it prejudiced the principle itself, and might 
retard the application of that principle on the part of the Government and of the 

ublic. 

. The biil was read a second time, and ordered to be committed on Friday. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 
House of Commons, March 380. 

Mr. PAKINGTON moved for a Select Committee to inquire into the state of 
Newfoundland. He supported the motion by an account of several objectiona- 
ble proceedings in the House of Assembly and at the elections in that island. 
Lord Grey’s grant of a Local Legislature in 1832 was premature. There were 
particular circumstances connected with the colony which made it most inexpe- 
dient to grant them a representative government. The population of the is- 
land consisted of from 75,000 to 80,000 persons, Roman Catholics and Protest- 
ants in equal proportions. A still more remarkable circumstance was, that from 
the climate of the colony it was hardly possible to carry on any agricultural 
pursuit ; and the greater number of the inhebitante were engaged in the exten- 
sive fisheries, being for the most part seamen. The proportion of merchants, 
shopkeepers, and the other wealthier classes, was extremely small. A Colonial 
Legislature having been granted to such a community, it was necessarily con- 
stituted upon a very Democratic principle, with a numerous constituency, and 
an extremely low rate of franchise. Every person occupying any tenement for 
a period of one year was entitled to vote, and every one occupying for a period 
of two years was entitled to sit in the House of Assembly. However, as the 
wealthier classes had petitioned for a change, there was no blame to the Go- 
vernment which accorded it. The first Assembly thus constituted consisted for 
the most part of respectable persons; but in the second Assembly, returned in 
1836, a number of members appeared who had been elected amidst scer.es of 
the utmost party violence. Several of the representatives returned were ta- 
ken from an extremely low position in life ; so low, that they could not be ex- 
pected to be qualified for the task of legislation. One of the parties, still in the 
Assembly, was a humble fisherman; another was a domestic servant. He was 
informed by a gentleman now in this country, that one of these representa- 
tives requested him to take his (the representative's) daughter into his family 
as anursery-maid! This Assembly had been guilty of grievous acts of tyran- 
ny, under the pretext of protecting their Parliamentary privileges. It was now 
a matter of history that a medical gentleman walking in the public streets, hav- 
ing had a quarrel with a member of the Assembly, was treated as if he had 
been guilty of a breach of privilege, and confined accordingly. He was subse- 
quently enlarged by one of the Judges upon a writ of habeas corpus. The 
Assembly, therefore, dragged the Judge and the Sheriff who executed the writ 
away to a prison, under the pretext of a breach of privilege; and the Governor 
of the colony was obliged to prorogue the Parliament before their release could 
be effected. The Chief Justice had been appointed to a seat in the Execu- 
tive Council ; a most imprudent course, as it converted the Judge into a parti- 
san. The circumstance came under the consideration of the Privy Council, 
and the Judge was removed ; though acquitted of all that could tend to impeach 
his conduct. A public meeting of the inhabitants of St. John sent an address 
to the Crown, expressing their conviction that the hostility shown in the colo- 
ny to the Judge arose solely from his inflexible administration of Justice. One 
charge brought against the Assembly, was misapplication of its power over the 
public money. In Newfoundland, every official person, every magistrate, and 
constable, must go before the House of Assembly for his salary. It was al- 
leged that the Assembly, in awarding these salaries, had been regulated by po- 
litical likings and dislikes. Petitions on the subject were sent home in 1838 ; 
and the Chamber of Commerce of St. John, who usually abstained from taking 
part in pee matters, were among the petitioners. The latter said, speaking 
of the Legislative Assembly—* They have interfered with the duties of the 
Executive by appropriating to individuals, by name, the most trifling salaries, 
depriving one constable altogether of his stipend, lessening that of another, in- 
creasing that of a third ; and this, too,without any complaint being made against 
the sufferer, or any recommendation in favour of the one benefited, but solely 
and notoriously because the individuals affected by their votes were either op- 
posed or favourable to the members of the Assembly at their election, or did or 
did not approve of their subsequent conduct. However contemptible such con- 
duct may appear, the evil effects of it are daily felt more extensively and seri- 
ously than we can describe. The peace-officers, who are poor, and mainly de- 
pending for.subsistence on their salaries, are naturally deterred from independ- 
ently doing their duty ; and we fear the evil is not confined to these the lower 
functionaries.” Mr. Pakington then alluded to the election-riots at Carboncar 
The Legislative Assembly was not free from the suspicion of having been cog- 
nizant of those disturbances A messenger of that Assembly had had bills of 
indictment preferred against him upon two occasions, for assaulting a magis- 
trate: he was bailed out by members of the Assembly, and still retained in 
their service. Another charge had since been preferred : a young person in the 
colony had been cut off, and no parties had been brought to justice ; the magis 
trates caused an inquiry to be made: suspicion fell upon a person connected 
with the House of Assembly ; and when this suspicion was hiated, the Legisla- 
tive Assembly summoned the magistrates before them, and arrested the pro- 
oon of justice. Mr. Pakington quoted the remarks of the Governer to the 

ouse of Assembly on the subject of the riots ; and concluded by making his 
motion. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL said, he had recommended the Governor to do all in 
his power to secure a better working of the constitution; and unless he suc- 
ceeded, Lord John should apply to Parliament to sanction a remedy of his own 
proposing. It was not for him, therefore, to ask for inquiry at this stage. But 
as there were circumstances which might require investigation, he should 
not eppose the motion. Me dissented, however, from some of the general prin- 
ciples laid down by Mr. Pakington. He didnot think that a free constitutior 
had been prematurely granted to Newfoundland. He thought that the genera 
rule should be, that whenever you had a settlement of British subjects well es 
tablished in a place, you should give them free and popular institutions. He ad- 











Albion’ 


mitted that the Parliament at home should have the power of reforming or eus- 
pending these colonial constitutions in such cases as they deemed necessary. He 
thought a case of suspensien of the comstitution was necessary in one instance, 
in which he did not obtain the assent of the House—namely, with regard to 
that of Jamaica. He begged the House to recollect that he had proposed this at 
a period when the large preportion of the inhabitants of that colony were in a 
state of transition from slavery to freedom, and it was feared by the Govern- 
ment that there would be found for some time considerable difficulties in the 
working of a popular constitution in a community like that of Jamaica; and 
likewise when there were many persons in a colony of Spanish descent, or of 
French descent, mixed with a certain proportion of persons of English extrac- 
tion,he thought that they could not depend on the harmonious working of a free 
constitution. These objections did not apply to Newfoundland. A despatch 
from the Governor, dated July 1839, showed that even amid the jealousies which 
existed, the Legislature had effected a great many local improvements. Some 
of their proceedings might seem strange in this country, to those who had 
been accustomed to the forms of a free constitution which had been work- 
ing for centuries: but they did not prove that the colonists ought to have no 
constitution. 

Mr. HUME hoped the inquiry would not bea partial one. The proceedings 
in the Assembly were those of a minority, and the majority were anxious for 
inquiry. ‘There was noone in England, however, who could supply complete in- 
fermation. Mr. Pakington should have mentioned that the Committee of the 
Privy Council, before whom the Chief Justice was examined, recommended 
him not to return to the colony. 

The motion was agreed to. 


rr 
EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 


A meeting of the Glasgow Emigration Societies took place on Tuesday 16th 
March, in the Town Hall, fcr the purpose of hearing Dr. Rolph give such infor- 
mation, relative to Canada, as would be of importance to intending emigrants. 
The meeting was well attended. On the motion of Mr. Brack, the Lord Pro- 
vost was called to the Chair. 

The Lorp Provost said he had great pleasure in introducing Dr. Rolph to the 
meeting. He had come from a distance to give such information as might be 
useful to those who intended to emigrate, and which was so necessary under ex- 
isting circumstances. It was desirable that all the information they could ac- 
quire should be got, as it was a very serious matter to go to a distant land, when 
they had no practical knowledge of the manners, customs, and habits of the 
people they were going amongst. Dr. Lowe gg was here for that purpose; and 
there was not perhaps a man better qualified, in this country, to give such state- 
ments as would be of the greatest practical use to intending emigrants. He had 
been a long time resident in Canada, and would be ready to give whatever infor- 
mation he possessed as to the prospects of individuals emigrating thither, and 
what it would be advisable for them to do. 

Dr. Ropu rose and said he could assure them that he never met an assemblage 
in his life where he laboured under a deeper sense of the responsibility which 
attached to his advice than the present, because from its adoption many may, 
perhaps, exceedingly benefit both themselves and families in their future pro- 
gress through life, whilst others, by heedless inattention, indifference, or disre- 
gard to it, may plunge themselves into serious difficulties, and their families into 
great distress. The present unhappy condition of the labouring classes in this 
country, induces them too frequently to take an extravagant view of advantages 
to be attained by emigravion,—by overlooking the unavoidable difficulties attend- 
ant on a change of country—the necessary expenses to be incurred, and the al- 
tered situation in which they must be placed on their arrival at their new abode 
For, although deplorable in too many instances is thei condition at home, it 
cannot be permanently improved by emigration alone, unless it is conducted with 
prudence, and on due consideration. It would be complete madness for any one 
to transport himself to the roads of Quebec, there to remain, penniless and un- 
employed, exposed to hunger and disease,—“ better to suffer the ills he has, than 
fly to others that he knows not of.” But if he has a hale constitution, possess- 
ing industrious habits, and sufficient means to carry himself and family into the 
interior of the country, where his labour would be required, then he would 
prosper, and become fitted to occupy and cultivate land ; the conversion of 
which from a forest to a farm is a work of extraordinary difficulty, and one only 
which should be undertaken by those who have some means of subsistence, 
and who have been accustomed to the most laborious agricultural operations. 
He was well aware, from the numberless applications which had been made 
to him since his return from Canada, that the labouring classes, very generally 
throughout the United Kingdom, are in a suffering condition ; and that, hew- 
ever frugal and industrious they may be, they can never indulge the hope of 
essentially improving their condition at home. A scanty subsistence, perpe- 
tual toil, and never-ceasing anxiety appears to be the lot of most. No cheer- 
ing idea of one’day surmounting their difficulties, ever darts a transient ray of 
pleasure into their careworn hearts. No exhilirating presentiment of future in- 
dependence ever visits them, and they too eagerly grasp at ‘the glad tidings 
of great joy’”’ which are presented to them by the grateful inhabitants of those 
countries, who, having removed from like distress, and having also overcome 
the first hardships cf a new settler’s career, write in strains of encouragement 
to others to remove to a sphere where industry and health are generally crowned 
with contentment and wealth. It was neither his inclination nor his duty to 
dissuade them from this step, but he was bound seriously to admonish and cau- 
tion them against that reckless improvidence that would induce them to take a 
step which cannot be retraced, and remove toa strange and distant land, unpre- 
pared and aes by which they would be exposed to a multitude of hard- 
ships, and fail in their expected deliverance from their difficulties. There are 
some essential qualifications to their success in emigration to Canada. They 
must possess strength and resolution for the labour they will be called upon to 
perform, whether on public works, agricultural pursuits, or in clearing the forest ; 
and next, they must possess sufficient means to convey them to such places in 
the Province where labour is indemand. His Excellency the Gevernor-Gene- 
ral, with equal wisdom and humanity, has directed that every possible facility 
should be afforded to all persons seeking employment; and the chiefagent at 
Quebec, Mr. Buchanan, devotedly attached to the cause of emigration, will 
cheerfully supply to inquiring emigrants all the-information in his power for their 
guidance and direction. His Excellency the Governor-General is a sincere 
iriend to emigration, but the sources which he has at his disposal in Canada are 
very limited ; but he has every hope that when the Previncial Parliament shall 
have assembled, it will afford its assistance for the employment, and also for the 
settlement of emigrants, as far as it is possible for it to do so, by authorizing con- 
siderable public works, and sanctioning the grant of small lots of land gratui- 
tously, either without, or combined with some works, such as a road, &c., upon 
conditions ofsettlement. Besides this, the Province will undertake the expense 
of arrangements by which every information may be afforded to the emigrant, on 
his arrival, of the places where work is to be found, and securing for him, 
though at his own expense, the cheapest and most expeditious means of trans- 
port to such places: his Excellency was making this arrangement when ke left 
the Province. The scheme for paying the expense of the passage of emi- 
grants, from this country, by the sale of land, is utterly inapplicable to Canada. 

The Imperial Government is unwilling at present to take this burden on it- 
self, this expense must, therefore, be borne either by the individual emigrants 
themselves, or by the proprietors in England, or in Ireland, or Scotland, who 
combine for the purposes of sending them out, or by public subscription. Nei- 
ther is it just or expedient that persons utterly destitute should be transported to 
be landed under the rock at Quebec, without means to convey themselves where 
labour is in demand, as they are generally utterly unfit, both from want of some 
capital, and from want of the necessary knowledge of clearing heavy timbered 
land, to become settlers at first. (Hear.) To be of service to the Colony, and 
to be of use to themselves, emigrants should consist of two classes—either of 
hardy well-disposed people, possessed of sufficient means, either of their own 
or afforded to them, to enable them to reach the interior of the province, and 
support themselves tolerably until work is provided for them, perhaps for a 
few weeks, without claiming any pecuniary assistance in the colony, or being 
exposed to the demoralization and disease which are produced by loitering about 
the towns or sheds around them ; or else of industrious families possessed of 
moderate capital, and accustomed to farming pursuits, who can either purehase 
and clear a new settlement, or what is far more advantageous to them, buy out 
the old settler, who is generally inclined to emigrate further into the bush, and 
who performs the work of pioneer at half the cost and labour whieh the others 
would do. Emigrants of either of these classes may go out with the utmost 
advantage to the province, and with a certainty uf attaining, if they are well 
conducted and industrious, a degree of independence and benefit for themselves 
and their descendants, which is quite beyond their reach at home In answer 
to the inquiry which many of them had put to him, as to his opinion of the pro- 
bability of a war between Great Britain and the United States, they would pro- 
bably well remember that in the autumn of 1839, he freely expressed his con- 
viction that there was a deep and very general feeling of hostility existing along 
the frontiers of the United States against Great Britain. He, at that time, 
fortified his statements by the production of a variety of documents; but, above 
all, with reference to the war carried on for a length of time, and on a large 
scale, against the peaceable and unoffending inhabitants of Upper Canada. Sub- 
sequent events have only substantiated the verity of these predictions. It might, 


therefore, be matter of surprise to them that he should now as con- 
fidently anticipate the continuance of peace. ‘The United States had 
too many weighty and potential reasons heedlessly to plunge herself into 
difficulties with England, and would pause before she adopted so hazardous an 
experiment. It was exceedingly desirable that lasting harmony should exist 
between Great Britain and the United States, and believing that that harmony 
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is not en the eve of interruption now, he would not relax any efforts to bri 
about that desirable transfer of population, from the United Kingdom to Briti 
North America, which will eventually prevent its interruption hereafter. He 
said the following queries had been put, which he would answer as he went 
along :— 

What office in Montreal ought emigrants to apply te for assistance to take 
them to Toronto !—To Mr. Alison, at Montreal, and to Mr. Buchanan, at Que- 
bec. 

Could any large block of land be got forthe location of Societies 1—None 
at present, except Garrafraxa, and that on conditions anaexed by the Govern- 
ment. 

Were there any such grants near Toronto, or any of the large towns !—There 
were grants held by associations near all the large towns. 

Was it probable that emigrants would get employment near their location, and 
means of subsistence for the wiuter'—They would get employment on the Go- 
vernment roads, and by this means get subsistence for the winter. 

Waa the climate healthy !—Quite healthy, and disease could be avoided by 
sobriety and careful selection of settlements. 

What was the general rate of wages!—From' 12 to 16 dollars a month ; 
= coopers, blacksmiths, &c., (in great demand,) were sure of more than 
‘hat. 

Was the emigrant supplied with agricultural implements on his arrival !— 
There was no implements requisite save an axe and harrow. 

What effects would the militia laws have on newly arrived emigrants !—They 
were all liable to be called on to serve her Majesty. 

Was there any employment for children under fourteen years of age !—If well 
behaved they would get immediate employment, and fair remuneration, from 
= years and upwards. 

“he Doctor said he could not part with them without again warning them to 
exercise due caution in the step they were about to take, and try themselves 
whether they were adapted for the nature of the labour they would find there, 
and not to go with high expectations, which were sure to be disappointed. He 
concluded by mentioning, that Dr. M‘Leod would have been present at the 
meeting, but was necessarily detained in London on emigration business. 

It was stated, in answer to a question by Bailie Mitchell, that no free passage 
was likely to be got from Government for emigrants. 

After a few words from Dr. Willis, and Mr. Robert Lamond, votes of thanks 
were unanimously awarded to Dr. Rolph, for the satisfactory and candid state- 
ments he had made ; to the Lord Provost, for his conduct in the chair; and to 
the gentlemen of the Committee, for their kind exertions. 

The Lorp Provost stated that Dr. Rolph would wait for some time, to an- 
swer any inquiries, individuals connected with the Glasgow Societies, or from 
a distance, might wish to make, after the meeting broke up. 

The meeting then separated. 


CANADA AND NEW SOUTH WALES. 

We have received printed copies of two Memorials recently addressed to 
Lord John Russell. The first is from the North American Colonial Committee, 
a branch of the London Colonial Society, and bears the signatures, among oth- 
ers, of Mr. Justice Hagerman and Dr. Rolph of Canada. It may be taken to 
speak the sentiments of a great association in Canada, which was formed last 
year for the purpose of promoting emigration to that colony, and which, with the 
cordial sanction of the Governor General, despatched Dr. Rolph to England as 
the organ of its views. The second is from ‘ bankers, merchants, shipowners 
and others interested in the culony of New South Wales;”’ and it has been 
signed, we are assured, (though the printed vopy transmitted to us is without 
signatures,) by nearly the whole of ihe persons in London answering to the above 
description. Among these is Mr. Thomas Walker, the Sydney merchant; of 
whom it may be said without undervaluing others, that he possesses more than 
any man the confidence of his fellow-colonists. 

These two documents exhibit a remarkable agreement. The sole object, in 
short, of both Memorialists, isto recommend the exclusive application of the 
Colonial land-fund to the purpose of colonization. But the Canada memorial- 
ists go a step further: recognizing the evils occasioned by profusion in the 
granting of land heretofore, they propose that private property in land should be 
taxed, and that the proceeds of the tax should be thrown into the emigration 
fund. The principle is the same—that of making the waste land of the colony 
pay for the importation of labour—with a retrospective provision required by 
the peculiar situation of Canada. Here is the view of the memorialists. 

“© 3. The colony to which the labourer emigrates is also deeply interested in 
this trausfer of our unemployed population, and ouglt therefore to contribute 
its share of the expense. ‘To say that land is of no value without labour is only 
to repeat a truism which no one will contradict. We think it unnecessary,there- 
fore, to expatiate upon this topic. We are satisfied that the Provincial Legisla- 
ture will gladly contribute the proportion of the expense of emigration which 
ought to be borne by the Colonies. The funds available for this purpose have 
frequently been pointed out in the discussions which have taken place on the 
subject of colonization, and their appropriation to this object has received the 
sanction of those who would be contributors to these funds. 

Tn the first place, it is desired that in British North America the whole of the 
proceeds arising from the sale of the public lands shall be applied to the promo- 
tion of emigration. We do not think it necessary to state the arguments by 
which this principle of colonization is sustained. We confine ourselves to the 
simple assertion, that the same considerations which have convinced your Lord- 
ship thatthe land-fund of the other colonies should be appropriated to the eon- 
veyance thither of labour, apply with equal force to the case ofthe North Ame- 
rican Colonies of Great Britain, 

‘“‘ Another fund available for the purpose of promoting public works, and an 
accompanying emigration, would arise from the imposition of a tax upon land— 
payable either in land or money. If such a tax be paid in land, it will place at 
the disposal of the Executive, sections of land in various parts of the provinces, 
which will become applicable to the settlement of emigrants ; and a gradual 
surrender of such sections of land on the part of those who do not think it 
their interest to pay even a trifling assessment upon them, will tend to diminish 
the evils which have been found to arise from profuse aud improvident grants of 
large tracts of territory to individuals who have — neither the means 
nor inclination to bring them under cultivation. If, on the other hand, the tax 
be genera!ly paid in money, it will be seen that even a very trifling assessment 
will at once create a fund available for the promotion of public works and 
emigration. # 

“A tax of one halfpenny per acre levied upon all the lands in British North 
America which have beeu already granted, would produce upwards of £80,000 
per annum; and this fund wound continually increase in proportion asthe pub- 
lic land now disposed of shall be appropriated by individuals. 

“* Upon this revenue above a million sterling could be at once raised, or such 
lesser sum as may from time to time be required for the improvement and set- 
tlement of the districts from which the tax may be levied. We have reason to 
believe, that ifthe Provincial Legislature should consent to the imposition of 
such a Jand-tax, there will be no difficulty in raising, among the capitalists in the 
city of London who are connected with the Provinces, whatever amount may be 
required, proportionate to the security so afforded,—on the strict condition that 
this fund shall be applied to the purposes above specified.” 

These suggestions, we are informed, have been further urged upon the Gov- 
ernment by another body of persons interested in Canada,—namely, the Direc- 
tors of the three great Canada Land Companies incorporated in England ; who, 
it is said, heve proposed to raise funds for colonizing purposes in case the plans 
of the North American Colonial Committee should be adopted. It is not a 
mere speculation which the Government is asked to examine, but a practical 
measure is proposed, with the offer of means for carrying it into effect. When 
we add that Lord John Russell is supposed to be as favourably inclined as Lord 
Sydenham to these proposals, it will be seen that Canada is now in the way of 
turning her vast natural resources to account. 

The Memorial for New South Wales is too long for our space ; we therefore 
omit it.—Colonial Gazette. 


HLatest Kutelligence. 


The steam ship President, that left New York on the 11th of March, had 
not arrived at Liverpool on the 4th of April, when the Columbia left. The 
packet ship Virginia, which sailed fiom New York on the 14th of March, three 
davs after the steamer President, arrivedat Liverpool on the 2d of April. Great 
solicitude was felt for the steamer’s arrival. 
PROTOCOL OF THE LONDON CONFERENCE. 

The plexipotentiaries of the Courts of Austria, Prussia, Russia, Great 
Britain, and the Ottoman Porte, have assembled in order to take into con- 
sideration the accounts from Constantinople of the 4th of February, as well 
as the communications exchanged between the envoys of the four Allied 
Courts and the Turkish Government. From all these communications it 
appears that the conditions which the instructions bearing date the 15th of 
Oct., and the memorandum of the 14th of November, have laid down, have 
consequently been fulfilled. The Pasha of Egypt has submitted himself; 
he has restored the fleet, evacuated the district of Adana, of Syria, and of the 
island of Candia, given the necessary orders for the restoration of the holy cities, 








and, finally, a pardon has been granted to him after his return to his duty and to 
obedience. At the same time the hope expressed by the collective note address- 
ed on the 30th of January to Chekib Effendi has been fulfilled. The counsels 
which the representatives of the four Powers have given have been received by 
the Sultan with that very friendly confidence with which the efficacious co opera- 
tion of his allies had inspired him. In consequence of this council his Highness 








pressed the reselution of publishing a firman, by which Mehemet Ali was 
pes ted the hereditary investiture a the Pashalic of Egypt, based on the 
conditions in the separate act of the convention of the 15th of July. This fir- 
man has been duly communicated to the Ottoman Ambassador in Londen, and 
conveyed to the knowledge of the representatives of the four Courts, after having 
received the sanction of his Highness. ee 
In this state of things the plenipotentiaries of the allied Courts, considering 
the circumstances which have given rise to the departure of the Consuls of the 
four Powers from Alexandria, have deemed it a seasonable opportunity to send 
back those agents to their post. The representatives of the four Powers at Con- 
stantinople will come to an understanding with that view with the Porte, in 


order to fix the period when those agents shall proceed simultaneously to Alex- 
andria. (Signed) Esreruazy, Butow. 
NieuMANN. Brunow. 
London, March 5, 1841. PaLMERSTON. Cugxts Errenpt. 


Turkey, Egypt, and Syria.—France has agreed to sign the last London Pro- 
tocol, and to resume her seat in the Cabinet Councils of Europe on certain con- 
ditions, which have been frankly agreed to by Lord Palmerston. These are :— 
Firstly, that the Porte should modify the firman conferring upon Mehemet Ali 
the Pachalic of Egypt, more especially as regards the line of succession; se- 
condly, that the Straits of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles should 9e open to 
all merchant vessels, and closed to all ships of war whatsoever ; which were 
followed by some minor points, among which was understood to be implied the 
recal of Lord Ponsonby from Constantinople. As the answer of the Porte to 
the representation of the Four Powers, demanding a modification of the firman, 
has not yet heen received, France rese: es the — her signature to the pro- 
tocol till it has been officially communicated to the London Conference. The 
French Cabinet Council at which this wise and dignified resolution was taken 
was presided over by the King, who has the greatest reason to congratulate 





himself for having had the courage, at a time of such popular clamour and fran- 
tic excitement, to call such a cool-headed and farseeing statesman as M. Guizot 
to the direction of the foreign policy of his kingdom. 

France, England, Austria,and Prussia,have signed at London a treaty, whereby all | 
ships of war not belonging to the Sulta» are interdicted from entering the Darda- | 
nelles or the Bosphorus. ‘The Russian Envoy Extraordinary declared that he could 
not sign the treaty without fresh instructions from his Court. It is believed that 
those which he will receive will not be at variance with the pacific views of 
the above four Powers. Advices from Constantinople to the 11th ult. announce 
the receipt of Mehemet Ali's letter of remonstrance to the Grand Vizier. The 
ministers and high functionaries of the Porte immediately assembled in extraor- 
dinary council, and the representatives of the European Courts were consulted. 
The result of the conference is not stated ; but it is understood that the Porte 
would await a reference tothe Four Powers.—Lord Ponsonby is said to have 
admitted that tho conditions demanded of Mehemet Ali were more stringent 
than Great Britain expected they would be. The French were very attentive 
tothe progress of the revolution in Candia. Three fast sailing Greek vessela 
were employed in conveying intelligence on their account to Syria, Athens, and 


Constantinople. Rumours of fresh disturbance in Kavmaria had also arrived 
in Egypt. The plague was making great progress in and around Alexandria. 


Letters from Beyrout, mention that the rebuilding ef that city was proceeding 
with great activity, and that the European residents had received 40 or 50 per 
cent. indemnity for their losses. The British sappers and miners had received 
no orders to evacuate Beyrout.—The south of Syria was still unsettled, but 
Lebanon was tranquil, and all the caravan rodds were as secure as before the 
war. The plague was raging at St. Jean d’Acre and the villages along the 
coast. Ibrahim Pacha’s retreat from Syria was very disastrous. It is said that 
20,000 out of an army of 40,000 perished on the march. 

France.—Paris dates are to the Ist April. The journals are a good deal oc- 
cupied with the debates on the fortification bill. The bill passed the Chamber 
of Peers (in nearly the same form as framed by M. Thiers) on the Ist, by a vote 
of 147 to 85. Arise in the funds was experienced, notwithstanding. The 
Marseilles journals of the 25th March contain an account of a semi-political 
plot which was to have been developed on the 23d. The conspirators were m@st- 
ly members of the secret societies in the south of France. They were to have 
plundered the bank and the public offices in the city, but the police obtained in- 





formation of their designs in season to frustrate them. Twenty or thirty of the 
conspirators were arrested. The accounts from Algiers give no reason to hope | 
for a speedy termination of hostilities in that colony. Mr. Rose, a Scotchman, | 
who, in his capacity of Usher to the Convention arrested Robespierre, died in | 
Paris on the 19th March, in the 84th year of hisage. Prince de Jvinville is to! 
resume the command of the Belle Poule frigate, and will take the Newfound- 
land station during the codfishing season. The Belle Poule will then proceed to 
the United States, and return to the Mediterranean. ! 
GOVERNOR-GENERALSHIP OF INDIA. 

We (Dublin Evening Mail) are enabled to announce, upon anthority—and 
do so exclusively—that Lord Seaton, late Sir John Colborne, is actually ap- 
— Governor-General of India. Ata time when our possessiohs in the 
Zast are held by so precarious a tenure, and when our vast territories in that 
quarter of the globe are threatencd by fereign invasion and torn by internal 
feuds, it is a satisfaction to know that the supreme power has been confided to 
the keeping of a man of energy and talent, of probity and honour, and oae, com- 
bining in his own person all the characteristic qualifications of the statesman and 
the soldier. The following communication reached us this morning : 

“ Half-past five, Saturday Evening. 

“Lord Seatcn—late Sir John Colborne—has been this afternoon offered, 
and has accepted, the Governor-Generalship of India. The offer from Lord 
Melbourne was, I understand, quite unexpected by the gallant and noble Gene- 
ral—and the answer was prompt and decisive. Nothing is known as yet in pub- 
lic of this very creditable appointment, which will first appear in the columns of 
the Evening Mail. 

On Friday, March 26, the Queen held an investiture of the Order of the Bath, 
at Buckingham Palace. Sir Frederick Adam, Sir Andrew Barnard, and Sir 
Joseph O'Halloran, were invested by the Queen with stars of the erder. Sir 
Jeremiah Dickson, Lord William Fitzroy, and Sir Edward Kerrison, were 
knighted by the Queen, and each was invested with the ensign of Knight Com- 
mander. 4 

The Queen has given orders for a full-dress ball at the Icalian Opera house, 
on the 19th of May, for the benefit of the distressed Spitalfields weavers. Her 
Majesty has signified her intention of being preseut, and has requested that la 
dies will wear dresses of Spitaltields manufacture. 
similar proceeding in the winter of 1836. 

Baron Bulow has twice undergone a painful operation lately, for the removal 
of a tumour in the neck ; and is doing well. 


Mr. George Drummond, formerly a Captain in the Ninety-third Regiment of 
Highlanders, and now Duc de Melfort in France, claims the Earldom of Perth. 
His petition was presented to the House of Lords on Mondav, and referred to 
the Committee of Privileges. ; 

It is now stated positively that Sir William Parker will succeed Admiral El- 
liot in China ; and that the ramour of Sir Charles Adam's appointment is with- 
out foundation. The United Service Gazette, however, reasserts the original 
story: the appointment, it says, was offered to Sir William Parker, and declin- 
ed; andit has since been conferred on Admiral Adam. 

Earl O'Neill died on Thursday, at Dublin. He was once Grand Master 
of the Orangemen of Ireland. His death occasions a vacancy in the Repre- 
sentative Peerage of Ireland, the Lord-Lieutenancy of the county of Antrim, | 
the Colonelcy of the Antrim Militia ; and, as he is succeeded by 
General O'Neill there is also a vacancy in the representation of 
Antrim. 

An Oxford correspondent of the S/andard affirms that the Bishops of London, 
Chichester, Chester, and Ripon, have written to Oxford to express their disap 
probation of the Oxford theologians. We rejoice to hear that there is every 
probability of the “Tract” nuisance being put down, and that in the simplest, | 
shortest, and most effectual way. Itis currently reported that the highest au- 
thority in the Church of England has felt it to be his duty to interfere, and has 
laid an injunction, or some order equally binding, on the editors of the “ Tracts 
for the Times” to cease from iroubling the Chu eh. 

On Saturday afternoon, March a notice was exhibited at Lloyd’s Coffee- 
house from the Government, in inviting shipowners to contract for the convey- 
ance of 4,000 troups to Canada; the tenders to be sent inon Tuesday. This | 
has not caused so strong a sensation as might have been expected, because it | 
was known for some days past that Government was making vigorous offorte | 
tu strengthen our power in North America. 

Her Majesty has been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under the 
Great Seal, granting the dignity of a Knight of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland upon Randolph Isham Routh, Esq., Commissary -General to 
her Majesty's forces in Canada The Queen has been pleased to confer the 
honour of knighthood upon Isambac Marc Brunel, Esqg.——The Queen has 
been graciously pleased to appoint Joseph T. Crawford, Esq to be her Majesty's 
Consul at Tampico The Queen | 
W. M. G. Colebrooke, Kat., to be I 
Brunswick and its dependencies. 

There has been a robbery of plate st Windsor Castle. Additional 
were about to be fitted up, and some furniture which was lying by 
for the purpose. ‘e 


The late King patronized a 
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was required | 
It was sought out en Thursday last. and then it was disco 
Vered that a great many articles kept among the stores had either been take 
away o1: mutilated 


A solid silver table had had the metal stripped from the 
framework of the top, 


ae £ — - on . . 
and the four legs torn off. Two figures of angels of so- 


| hostile collision between th¢ 


to the enormous sum of 1,459, 


ia 
ing, 


lid silver are also gone. The greater portion of these valuables were 
over from Hanover during py es of an invasion by the French. As soon as 
the things were missed, the servants of the stores department were ques- 
tioned. Among them was a porter, whose os og were observed to be con- 
fused sen evasive. He has since absconded, and no trace of him has been dis- 
covered. 

Bank of England.— Quarterly Average of the Weekly Liabilities and Assets 
of the Bank of Eugland, from the Sth of January to the 30th of March, 1841, 
both inclusive, published pursuant to the Act 3 and 4 William TV., cap. 98. 





; ' Liabilities. Assets. 

Circulation . £16,537,000 | Securities ; £22,328,000 

Deposits 7,212,000 | Bullion . . . . . . 4,339,000 
£23,749,000 £26,667,000 


The Morning Post mentions a rumour, that the British Queen and President 
Transatlantic steam-ships have been sold to the Belgian Government ; who in- 
tend to employ the vessels in trading between New York and Antwerp. 

The Marquis of Normanby has appeinied Major J. G. Burns, the youngest 
son of the poet a sub-inspector of factories. 


At the Levee, on Thursday last, Captain Douglas, late commander of the 
Cambridge, merchant ship, was presented to the Queen by Viscount Palmerston, 
when her Majesty was graciously pleased to confer on him the honour of knight- 
hood. The case of Captain Douglas is one of which this great maritime nation 
may well be proud. He arrived at Singapore the peaceful master of a merchant 
ship, but hearing there the condition in which Captain Elliot and other British 
subjects in China were then placed by the oppressive conduct of the Chinese au- 
thorities at Canton, he at once got rid of his cargo, purchased some 32-pounders, 
doubled his crew, laid ina good store of ammunition, and gallantly set sail for 
the Canton river ; and all this he did entirely on his own personal responsibility. 
In this short passage from Singapore not a moment was lost in working his wil- 
ling crew at the guns. He entered the Canton river, cleared for action, and gal- 
lantly took his station inside the valuable fleet of British merchant ships there 
lying atanchor. There happened to be mo vessel of war in the Canton river at 
that moment, but Captain Soukhee was alone sufficient to afford protection. He 
repelled all assaults, but he was unfortunately severely wounded in the attack 
upon the Chinese junks at Kow lune, on the 5th September, 1840. Well,when 
British vessels of war did arrive, it necessarily followed that the gallant mission 
of Captain Douglas was at an end; but we have not yet done with this Captain 
Douglas. On the arrival of the British vessels of war, he fell back into the mer- 
chant seaman. We need scarcely add that Captain Douglas has already been 
reimbursed for the expenses he incurred in the public service, and we sincerely 
trust that there is truth inthe report that both he and his gallant crew have, 
moreover, received a handsome gratuity from her Majesty’s Government. To 
Captain Douglas himself has been awarded 2,000/.; tothe first officer, 1001, ; 
to the second, 60/. ; to the third and fourth, each, 50/. ; to the surgeon and pur- 
ser, each, 40/.; to the warrant officers, 40/. each for those engaged in the ac- 
tion of Kow-lune, and 30/. each for those not engaged ; to the petty officers, 
15/. for those engaged, and 10/. for those not engaged ; to seamen in action, 8/., 
to those not not in action, 4/.; while two seamen who have been severely 
wounded are allowed 20/. each. Itis an interesting feature in this affair, that it 
is the first instance of an officer of a private merchant ship receiving the order 
of knighthood for his services, although officersin the East India Company’s 
service have been known to receive that distinction. — Observer. 


cscnsmmmalggpanaaitiis 
LORD PALMERSTON AND MR. STEVENSON. 

The Border Troubles.—The Post of last evening gives an explanation cf a 
matter which has excited much comment here and in Washington. We may 
believe, relying upon the authority before us, that there has been no private mis- 
understanding between Lord Palmerston and the American Minister.—New 
York Express. 

From the Evening Post. 

The London Times repeats a story which is said to have obtained credit in 
London, that Mr. Stevenson, our Minister in England, has written a note to Lord 
Palmerston concerning his declaration recently made in the House of Commons 
that three years ago he had informed Mr. Stevenson,that the British Government 
had sanctioned the destruction of the Caroline. The Times alleges that Mr. 
Stevenson has given the declaration a positive denial. 

The truth of the matter, however, is as follows: An impression having been 
generally produced by Lord Palmerston’s late remarks in parliament that he had 
communicated to the American minister, at an early period, the determination of 
the British government to assume the responsibility of destroying the Caroline, 
Mr. Stevenson wrote a note to Lord Palmerston inquiring of him when the com- 
munication had been made. 

To this inquiry Lord Palmerston answered by a note that he alluded to a con- 
versation which had taken placd#between him and Mr. Stevenson, in February, 
1838, when the news of the destruction of the steamer was received through the 
newspapers. He then left Mr. Stevenson to infer, as he thought, what would 
be the course of the British Government in the event of a demand made upon 
it by the United States, but he did not intend to intimate that he considered this 
as an answer to the American claim as preferred. 

We have this account of the matter from a perfectly authentic source. The 
conversation between the American minister and the British peer was altogether 
informal, and took place on the arrival of the first newspaper account of the 
affair. 

If any such meaning was conveyed by Lord Palmerston’s words as that ex- 
pressed in his note, Mr. Stevenson had no right to regard it as expressing the 
decision of the British government. Indeed Lord Palmersten himself admits 
in his note that he did not intend that it should be so understood. Whatever, 
therefore, might be the terms of the conversation, it was a matter of no mo- 


ment, inasmuch as the demand of the American government for reparation was , 


not presented until May following. To this demand the British ministry have 
never given any answer, and, indeed, Lord Palmerston seems te pique himself 
upon having studiously avoided giving any. 





Died—At Para, Brazil, on the 16th of March last, George Henderson, Esq., a native 
of Scotland, inthe 35th year of his age, universally esteemed and regretted by his 
friends and acquaintances. 


exchange at New York on London,at 60 days, 7 1-2a73-4 per cent. prem. 


uns ALBION. 
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The Royal Mail Steamer Columbia has arrived since our last, bringing us 
London dates to the 3rd instant. In the interval which has expired since our last 
accounts, no political event of genera! importance has occurred. Parliament has 
been almost exclusively occupied with topics having relation to the home policy 
of the United Kingdom, and particularly to the poor law amendment bill. The 
important report on the Import duties to which we have heretofore alluded, 
was incidentally spoken of in the House of Lords, in a debate which will be 
In the House of Commons too, the resolutions 
introduced by the president of the Board of Trade on the subject of the trade 
of British America and the West Indies, which we have published, was the sub- 


found in a preceding column. 


ject of conversation, when Mr. Labouchere stated that the measure he contem- | 


plated would have the effect of lowering only the duties in the Colonies, and 
therefore would not effect the revenue, from which we may perhaps conclude 
that the annual budget will leave untouched the Timber duties ; it may be, how- 
ever, that ministers mean to allege that a modification of the timber duties, will 
not diminish the revenue. Be this as it may, however, we shall be relieved 
from all uncertainty on this head on the 30th April, as on that day, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer has declared his intention of bringing the annual budget be- 
fore the House. 

The subject of the state-of Newfoundland has naturally been brought to the 
attention of England, by a motion fora Select Committee to inquire into it made 
in the House of Commons. We give the debate. 

Parliament was to adjourn on the 6th of April to the 30th of that mo 

The excitement caused in England by the extraordinary report made by Mr 


th 


Pickens in Congress, on the case of Mr. McLeod, had subsided, and although the 


questions of international law which it ‘nvolves, continue to be discussed in the 


London journals, a firm conviction seems now to prevail that it will not lead toa 


two countries 


In France, the law providing for the fortification of the City of Paris, has at 
| last passed both legislative bodies, the Chamber of Peers having now adopted 
| it by a final vote and a m ajority of 117. The expenses of that enormous and 

unproductive work must increase materially the already highly en arrassed 
state of the finances of that country, as the actual deficit this year, according to 
the report of the finance committee of the Chamber of Deputies, w amount | 


79) 


731 187 frances, or more than £58,000,000 ster 


which 
people 


must be extracted somehow or other from the kets of the 
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A treaty, it is stated, though not officially, has been conclud 





vetween the | Aprl7 






plenipotentiaries of England, France, Austria, aud Prussia, by which each power 
fa agteed that no vessels, save those of the Porte, should be allowed to pass 
the Dardanelles. The Minister of Russia had not thought himself authorized 
to accede tothis stipulation without further orders from his government, though 
it was not thought that the Emperor would withheld from the world so great @ 
| pledge of his pacific intention. Such a treaty, if it really has been concluded, is 
_also important as affording proof that a renewal of the former good intelligence 
between France and the Allied Powers has taken place. 

A protocol of the London conference has settled the question of further diffi- 
culty between the Ottoman Porte and Mehemet Ali. The representations of 
the Allied Powers have, it seems, induced the former to grant him the heredita- 
ry Pashalic of Egypt on the conditions of the treaty of 15th July. 




























































































































Dr. Rolph, the indefatigable friend of the Emigrant and of Canada, has alrea- 
dy begun the valuable labors which called him across the Atlantic. In another 
place will be found his speech at a Meeting of the Glasgow Emigration Socie- 
ties, held in that city on the 16th March ; in which he so ably points out the 
proper description of persons who ought to settle in Canada, explains the due 
preparations for such an undertaking, the nature of their labors when they ar- 
rive, checks the wild expectations which are unthinkingly entertained by many, 
shews that it is not only by labor, but by constancy and steadiness in industrious 
pursuits that ultimate success is tobe expected. Dr. Rolph not only shews his 
sagacity and ability for the task he has undertaken, but also his zeal in behalf of 
the Provinces, and his good wishes towards Emigrants. He serves the former 
when he points eut the resources and the encouragements there presented to in- 
dustry and ingenuity, and he is the true friend of the latter when he would pre- 
vent improper persons from encountering evils that would be inevitable, and 
would stimulate those of the right description to go and partake of the rewards 
which almost surely await them. The mission of that gentleman will therefore 
prove salutary as well as instructive generally, and it will not be long before the 
Provinces will experience the good effects of his intervention. 

We would refer also to another document, in our columns of to-day, in which 
Dr. Rolph, in conjunction with Mr. Justice Hagerman ; and the North American 
Colonial Committee, have sent in a memorial to Lord john Russell, the object 
of which is to obtain and farther to encourage useful labor, as the most certain 
and rapid means to increase the real wealth and value of the Provinces. The 
clauses are put, most forcibly, and commend themselves to the serious attention 
of al! who are interested in such matters. It is a remarkable coincidence that 
those who are interested in the settlement and prosperity of the British Aus- 
tralian possessions have addressed themselves in a tone and spirit very similar to 
that in which the Canadian memorial is expressed. 





The affair of Mr. McLeod has begun to assume a new feature, in the New 
York State Legislature. On Saturday last, upon a motion in the House of As- 
sembly, of enquiry as to any arrangement relative to the case of that gentleman, 
Mr. Hoffman of that house justified the attack on the Caroline, asserting that 
the rebels had gained possession of Navy Island, the drafts of men there were 
from the United States, and the latter were not in sufficient force to prevent the 
difficulties thence ensuing. By the law of nations he showed that the authori- 
ties of Canada had done no more than they were justified in doing, they exer- 
cised no more than an undoubted right. Mr. Hoffman appealed to all, “‘ where 
was the man in this state who would not have obeyed a similar order from the 
| proper authorities?” He likewise commented upon the effect of proceeding 





| to extremities against Mr. McLeod, and concluded by moving an amendment in 
| effect to the bringing in of a bill ‘“ to enter a nolle prosequi on the indictment, 
| - ‘ ° . 

| and to grant Mr. McLeod a safe conduct to his sovereign,’ Messrs. Simmons, 


Richmond, Culver, Chatfield and others spoke against Mr. Hoffman’s amend- 
ment, denying the grounds of his argument in toto ; and after some further dis- 
cussion an adjournment was agreed upon, in order to debate the matter more at 
large. The subject was resumed on Tuesday, the 20th inst., and was again ad- 
journed, since which there is no farther report. 








On our last page is an exposition, from the St. George's Society of New York, 
of the application of their funds, so seasonably augmented threugh the proceeds 
of the late concert, to the necessities of widows,orphans, and others having claims 
on the charitable funds of the society. We perceive with unfeigned satisfac- 
tion that a careful and judicious distribution of those funds has enabled the so- 
ciety to confer substantial benefits to a wide extent during the past winter, and 
has left a respectable surplus on which to work,in the want of any unlooked-for 
emergency of distress or requirement. 

Whilst touching hereon, we must put it to such of our countrymen as feel 
beyond the pressure of want, end who have not yet enrolled themselves under 


the banner of St. George in this city, that by becoming members they can do a 
great good at a small expense, and that it is of much importance that the in- 
crease of members in this valuable society ought to keep pace with the increase 
of Emigrants from our native land; else, the stream of charity cannot flow in 
proportion to the necessities of the numbers who seek its refreshing waters. 





} 
| 
| 





The Steam Ship Great Western, did not leave Bristol on the 3d inst., as 
formerly advertised—she has been detained until the 8th, and will therefore not 
| depart from New York until the Ist May ; all her other engagements, as we un- 

derstand, remain as before stated. 





We have received from Mr. W. G. Evans, 142 Fulton street, ‘‘ Universal 
History illustrated, or the Stream of Time made visible,” from the original of 
Strass.” The plan of this mode of illustrating history is generally known, but 
the map before us,is compiled by Mr. Goodrich, of Boston, the author of Peter 
Parley, which must give it additional value to all who estimate that gentleman's 
Accompanying the map is a Key, compiled by the 
The work complete, with 
the map mounted, is a most valuable appendage te the Library ; and in schools 


writings and productions. 
same author, illustrated by numerous engravings. 


it would seem almost indispensable. The style of execution is very clear and 
perspicuous, and as the map is brought down to the present time, the student 
can in a few minutes trace the rise, progress, and extinction of all the nations 
of antiquity ; and in a time equally short, he can scan the history of the world 
from the creation to the present epoch, marking the time and fixing the dates 
of all the great events in the history of our race. We can have no difficulty in 
recommending such a work to our readers. 





Dr. W. H. Williams, of Raleigh, is the Agent for this paper for North Caro- 
lina. 

Our Packet Ships. —A good action seldom goes unrewarded. In proof of it 
our readers will recollect that some months ago, four of our packet ships saved 
each the crew of a British vessel in distress. They were the Rhone, Captain 
Walton ; Stephen Whitney, Captain Thomson ; Columbus, Captain Cropper ; 
and Sheridan, Captain De Peyster. On Wednesday, Mr. Buchanan, the British 
Consul, addressed to these commanders the following extract of a letter.—*‘‘I 
am directed by Lord Palmerston to desire you to express to the commanders of 
these vessels, the thanks of her Majesty's Government, for their praise-worthy 
conduct, and for the assistance which they rendered on the same occasions ; and 
you will state to these commanders that her Majesty’s Government intends to 
shew its sense of their services, by sending to each of them a gold medal, so 
soon as the die, which is now in preparation, shall be finished."—N. Y. Express. 








een detained at Bristol! 
on Saturday, the Ist of 
Her other sailing days 
ooms are still disengaged 
RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 


TEAMER GREAT WESTERN.—The above ship having 
to the Sth instant, will sail from this port on her return trip, 
May next, instead of the 28th instant, as formerly intended 
remain as heretofore advertised. Several of the best state 
For freight or passage apply to 
April 2]-It. 


\ RS. HASSALL 








377 Broadway, has just rec ia case of White Whalebone Hats, 


an entirely new, beautiful, and very durable article, worn by the most fashionable 
circles in Paris ; together with a large ass ent of Straws of every description, Silk 
ind Lawn Capotes of the latest style, and a great arlety of fancy articles. 
10th April, 1541 ap 10-3t = 
JAULDING INSTITUTE,— Yonkers, 17 miles from New York.—A Classica! and Com- 
mercial Boarding Schooi for ! s. Number limited to twenty. This commodi 
yus brick building was erected a yea e, and has been in operation from that time 
rhe Principal deems the best ev I ie can adduce as to the merits of the Zstablish- 
nent, is the genera! ap; ition of the parents and friends of the pupils intrusted to 
his charge. The summe *ssion will commence on the Ist of May ensuing, when a 
| nunctual attendance of the pupils is requested. Circulars at Mr. A. T. Goodrich’s 
Bookstore, Astor House, Barclay st., and Messrs. Gould, Newman & Saxton, 91 Nas- 
| sau, corner of Fulton st., New York WM. MURRELL, Principal! 
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THE FORGET-ME-NOT—A PLEASING INCIDENT. 

A stern- matter-of-fact sort of a bookseller, named Regnard, was sum- 
moned before the Judge of the Court of Justice de Paix, in Paris, by one of the 
most engaging little milliners that would be seen in a day’s march—so innocent, 
80 , 80 full of sentiment, the spirit of poetry, and the affectiuns of 
the heart, that she at once en the sympathies of all who were present. 
She had summoned the bookseller to restore a containing a “ Forget-me- 
not,” which was her property. Forget-me-not! How many delightful remem- 
brances does not this phrase give rise to! What poetical associations does it 
not reeal! Forget-me-not! Words which our lips have pronounced with so 
much emotion and warmth, when for the last time pressing the hand of a dear 
friend whom the wide ocean has snatched away from us, perhaps for ever. For- 

t-me-not is the phrase which our eyes have ex in kissing that pretty 

tle nice-gloved hand which we had secretly placed upon our heart. Oh, sacred 
words in the life of a young man! Oh, soft and tender petition of a fond heart 
and elevated soul! Forget-me-not—what sweet memories dost thou call back 
to our mind! ’ 

But alas! in spite of this prayer of youth, a prayer so full of sentiment, hope, 
and confidence, it is rare that we are not forgotten notwithstanding. Our friend 
has had every desire to keep our image present in his memory. But he is about 
to beeome a husband, the father of a family, an active man of business, ®r a po- 
litical partisan. Your mistress has sworn to be fidele, but the very day of your 

parture an individual of the ruder sex arrives,who discovers that she is charm- 
ing—who on the morrow tells her so, and before the end of the week convinces 
her that he has told a very agreeable truth in avery agreeable manner. And 
this isthe very way to obliterate the past from a girl’s memory as far as you are 
concerned. 

However, Regine is an exception to this rule ; the pretty little pale and trem- 
bling Regine, who now advances towards the Judge, has kept her promise. To 
her, ‘“ Forget-me-not” is binding as a sacramental oath. To disregard the in- 
junction isa sin against suciety—a sin against sentiment! Indeed it is in de- 
fence of this part of her creed that she has summoned M. Regnard before the 
judge of this court 

The Judge—M. Regnard, you are summoned here to produce a book belong- 
ing to this young person, called “The Pious Hours of Christian Ladies.”— 
(Beieres pieuses des Dames Chrétiennes.) 

—Oui, Monsieur ; I bought it with a number of other books. But it 
is net a very caleable book. I prefer such books as “La Petite Cuisiniére Bour- 
geoise,” or ‘* Les Quvres de Piron,” which are much more in the spirit of the 
present age.—(Laughter.) . 

Regine stated, that she had been apprenticed to Madame Duval, a milliner, to 
whom she became very much attached. Unhappily she had lately died, and her 
gtief for her beloved mistress was so great that it made her ill, and she was laid 
upon a sick bed. In six weeks afterwards she went to the house of the late 

adame Duval to claim her little effects, when she found that everything had 
been sold off for the benefit of the creditors. 

Regnard— Well, this is an affecting story of yoers, and reminds me of Paul 
and Virginia, which, by the bye, is a book which had a great sale.—( Laughter.) 

The Judge—(to Regine)—Did you then demand the restitution of your pro- 

rty ? 
gone of the one book in question, sir, which was desirous of ha- 
ving, on account of its being a “ souvenir.” . 

Regnard—I have brought, Monsieur, a book, called “ Les Heures Pieuses 
des Dames.” It isa good edition, bound inred morocco. Here itis; I am 
ready to give it up, if Mademoiselle will consent to give me the three francs 
which it cost me when I purchased it. 

Regine—I am willing to reimburse you for the book, provided you will furnish 
me with my own copy. That is not my copy; and it was for the restitution of 
my own book, and not for an ordinary copy of it, that I summoned you. 

Regnard—How do you know that this is not yours? It is the same edition, 
has the same binding, and the plates are precisely what you describe. 

Regine—(sorrowfully)—Oh ! I know my own poor little book. It always 
opens in the same place ; and besides it has been more used than this. 

The Judge—A book has been delivered to the officer of the court, Monsieur 
Regnard, very like that which you produce. Your wife, it appears, found it 
in the shop (taking it from the Azdssier:) Look, Mademoiselle, is this your 
book 7 

Regine—(trembling with joy)—Oh, mon Dieu! c’est lui; oh, yes, yes, yes, 
that is mine. 

Judge—How do you distinguish it ? 

Regine—it always opens at the same place at the mass. Look, you will see 





it open. 

i Regine took the precious little volume in her hands, which at 
once, almost of its own accord, opened in the centre, and at the mass indicated, 
disclosing to view a little dried specimen of the myosotis, or ‘ forget-me- 
not.” 

Jadge—Did you place the flower there ? ‘ 

Regine—Oh, Monsieur, if I had placed it there, think you that I should have 
set such a value upon the book? Oh, no; it was placed there by my dear mo- 
ther,only two short weeks before she descended te the silent grave ; and I have se 
often wept upon that page when praying for her repose, that the book always 
opens in that place. 

All present were much moved by the.unaffected simplicity and affection of 
the poor girl; and indeed the bookseller himself had allowed his feelings to be 
so much wrought upon that he refused to receive the three francs which he had 

id for the book. * Take it,” said he, handing her the volume, “ take it, and 

eep your money. When you are married, give it to your children; and to set 
them an example of virtue and affection, you will only have to point to that 
flower, and say, ‘ Ne m'oubliez pas.’”"—Paris Journal. 


Vavieties. 


Not in Tune.—When those aids to singing, called musical pitchforks, were 
first introduced, the precentor of Carnock parish, a few miles from Dunfermline, 
thought he might not be the worse of one and accordingly ordered the Edinburgh 
carrier to bring it over. The honest carrier, who never heard of any other pitch- 
fork but that used in the barnyard, purchased one at least tenfeet long. It was 
late in the Saturday evening before he came home, and as a message had been 
left to bring it up when he came to church next day, he marched into the church- 
yard before the bellrung, where the master of song was standing amid a group 
of villagers. ‘‘ Aweel, John, here’s the pitchfork you wanted ; but I can tell 
you, I ne’er thought muckle o’ your singing before, and I’m sair mista’en if ye’ll 
sing ony better now!” 

Paris in Summer.—[have been roasted under the vertical sun of Calcutta, 
baked in the close land winds of Madras, and been boiled in the swampy vapours 
of Batavia, but no intertrepical cooking I have ever experienced comes near to 
the dressing one gets in the month of July in Paris. In the narrow streets you 
are suffocated ; in the wide ones you are grilled alive; or if you fly to the 
Champs Elysées, you are speedily choked with dust. Within doors your rooms 
become more like kilns for drying grain, than apartments for living beings. If you 
shut out the licht and heat, you expire for waut of air; but if, in agony,.you 
open the creaking casement for a moment, you think the “fierce blast of the 
Simoom ” is coming in upon you. The vegetation being all withered up, the 
eye finds no repose, for the rays of the sun are reflected from every object upon 
which they fall, and every object being white, it is impossible to look in any di- 
rection without being dazzled. The sky, no longer blue, is filled with a white 
fiery sort of haze; while from the parched and cracked ground there arises a vi- 
sible stream of liquid heat, an optical deception caused by the lower stratum of 
air in contact with the burning soil becoming lighter, and in consequence chang- 
ing places with that above it, which, in its turn, pours down to the earth to be 
heated and raised up to supp!y red-hot breath to the panting inhabitants of the 
eapital.— Patchwork, by Captain Basil Hall. 





A Frenchman was one day contending in Paris, that bigamy must be very 
common in England, though it was winked at. He exemplified his case by re- 
marking onthe great number of children which the most remarkable tradesmen 
acknowledged themselves to be the fathers of ; he had read on the sign of one 
person, in the , which was inscribed, ‘* Stubbs, and 130 Sons, hosiers !” 
(the 130 being the number of the house in the street.) 

A Scotch Hint.—Mr. Pullar, minister of the Secession Church in the Holm 
of Balfron, had his orchard every year mercilessly plundered of the choicest of 
his favourite pears ; and, though carefully watched, the plunderer eluded the 
utmost vigilance. Circumstances at length transpired to fix strong suspicion on 
one of the neighbours. The minister, after conversing with the suspected per- 
son on other matters, remarked at parting, ‘ By the bye, John, the pear tree at 
the north corner of the garden will be quite ready next week.” 
garden was unmolested afterwards. 





The minister’s 


Making out a Case.—A Dutchman's defence upon an indictment for bigamy 
is now going the round of the papers. We do not know whether it is a true 
story, but certainly it is a very ingenious defence. ‘“ You state,” said the Judge, 
“that the squire who married you to the first wife authorised you to take six- 
teen! What do you mean by that sir’” ‘ Well,” said Hans, “‘ He told me 
that I should have four better, four vorser, four richer, “four boorer ; and in my 
country four times four always makes sixteen.—Reading Mercury. 

An Irish Coachman’s Method of gaining his first place —* The masther had 
two beautiful English horses, and he wanted a careful man to drive them ; he 
was amighty pleasant gintleman, and he leved a joke. Well, there was as 
maay as fifteen afther the place, and the first that wint upto him, ‘ Now, my 









man,’ says he, ‘tell me,’ says he, ‘how nearthe edge of a precipice would you 
undertake to drive my carriage?’ So the boy eonsidered, and he says, says he, 
* Within a foot, plaze your honour, and no harm.’ ‘ Very well,’ says he, ‘go 
down, and Pll give ye yer answer by-and-by.’ So the next came up, and said 
he’d be bound to carry ’em within half-a-foot; and the next said five inches ; 
and another—a dandyfied chap intirely—was so mighty nice, that he would drive 
it within ‘three inches and a half, he’d go bail.’ ell, at last my turn came, 
and when his honour axed me how nigh I would drive his carriage to a precipice, 
I says, says I, ‘ Plaze yer honour, I'd keep as far of it as Icould.’ ‘ Very well, 
Misther Byrne,’ says he, ‘ you're my coachman,’ sayshe. Och! the roar there 
was in the kitchen whin I wint down and told the joke.” 


Lord Chatham and the Bishops.—In replying to one of the bishops, who had 
spoken a great deal respecting the dogmas of foreign colleges, he said, there was 


he never heard so much as mentioned by any of the reverend prelates, and that 
was the college of the poor,humble, despised fishermen, who pressed hard no man’s 
conscience, yet supported the doctrine of Christianity, both by their lives and 


or learning, by applying to such humble, antiquated authorities : for I must con- 
fess there is a wide difference between the bishops of those times and the present. 
Lord Chatham's Letters. 

Fleet of Steam Frigates.—On Thursday week the Clyde, the first of a line of 
steamers built under contract with Government,for the Royal West India Steam- 
packet Company, was launched from the building-yard of Messrs. Robert Dun- 
can and Co., Glasgow. As she is by far the largest vessel ever built on the banks 
of the Clyde, a very great deal of anxiety was manifested by thousands of our 


daughter of Mr. Duncan. The engines, which are of 500 horse power, from 
the works of Messrs. Caird and Co., are lying on the quay, ready to be put on 
board, so that in a short time the sailing capabilities of the Clyde will be test- 
ed. The following are the dimensions of this vessel :—Tons, about 1840 ; 213 
feet keel and fore rake ; 37 fe@t and a few inches beam; 226 feet over all. 
She is considered by competent judges to be equal to a 60-gun frigate. The 
Clyde is the first of the fourteen frigates of equal dimensions now in progress of 
construction for the Royal Mail Steam-packet Company. They are all design- 
ed to perform, in time of peace, the service of mail-packets to and among the 
West India Islands, and, fully armed with the heaviest ordnance, to act as 
war frigates when required by Government for that purpose. Thus the coun- 
try will be doubly served ; and while it pays tothe mail company £240,000 per 
annum forthe transport of mails, it will defray, by the same payment, the an- 
nual charges of the largest and most powerful steam fleet in the world.. Those 
vessels are all of similar dimensions, having a capacity of about 1500 tons each, 
with engines of about 500-horse power. The aggregate fleet will thus consist 
of 21,000 tons, and 7000-horse power.—Glasgow Chronicle. 


——— 
PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 

War Office, March 19 —27th Regt of Foot—Ens H Stapylton, to be Lt by 
pur v Butler, prom in the Cape Mounted Riflemen ; O Langley, Gent to be Ens, 
by pur v Stapylton; 29th Regt—Lt J O Lucas to be Capt by pur v Alves, who 
rets; Ens H P L’Estrange to be Lt by pur v Lucas; G P Stanhope, Gent, to 
be Ens by pur v L’Estrange. 53rd Foot—W B Bastard, Gent, tobe Ens, by 
- v Cooke, who rets. 60th Foot—Sec Lieut the Hon J E H Thurlow, to be 

irst Lt by pur v Jebb, who rets; G Rhodes, Gent, to be Sec Lt by pur v Thur- 


A Cuthbert, Gent, te be Ens by pv Marshall. 66th Foot—Capt A Mainwaring 
from the 68th Foot, to be Capt v T W Nesham, whe rets upon h p unattached, 
receiving the difference. 68th Foot—Capt A E Kennedy, from h p unattached, 
to be Capt, paying the difference v Mainwaring, app to the 66th Foot. 71st Ft 
—Lt Gen Sir T Reynell, Bart, K C B, from the 87ih Foot, to be Col v Sir S F 
Whittington, dec. 87th Foot—Maj Gen Sir. H Gough, K C B, from the 99th 
Foo", to be Col v Sir T Reynell, app to the 71st Foot. 89th Foot—R Dud- 
geon, Gent, to be Ensign, without pur v Oakley, dec. 99th Foot—Lt Gen Sir 
H Douglas, Bart, KC B and G C MG, to be Col v Sir H Gough, app to the 
87th Foot; Cape Mounted Riflemen—Lt H Butler, from the 27th Foot, to be | 
Capt by pur v Peshall. 

Memorandum —The names of the gentlemen appointed to an Ensigncy in 


| 


as before stated. 

Office of Ordnance, Maich 18. Erratum in the Gazette of the 16th inat.— | 
Royal Regt of Artillery—For Lt John Fitzherbert-Grant, read Edward Fitz- | 
herbert Grant. | 

Office of Ordnance, March 22.—Corps of Royal Engineers—First Lieut 
W T Renwick to be Second Capt v Boteler, ret; Sec Lt T B Collinson, to | 
be First Lieut, v Renwick. . 

War-Office, March 26.—6th Regt of Drags: Lieut C F Gregg, from the 50th 
Ft, to be Pm, v H F Mackay, who reverts to his formerh-p. 7th Regt of Light | 
Drags: Reg Serg Maj E Ireland, to be Adj with the rank of Cor, v Paterson, | 
pa lS Regt of Ft: Lieut L A Boyd, to be Adj v R B T Boyd, app Pm | 
to the 89th Ft. 58th: Lieut J H Laye tobe Capt by p v Boddam, who ret ; | 
Ens H C Balneavis, to be Lieut by pv Laye; C St John S Herbert, Gent to be | 
Ens, by p v Balneavis.—59th : Capt H Butler, from the Cape Mounted Rifle- | 
men, to be Capt v W Graham, who ret upon h-p unatt ree the diff—89th: Lt | 
R BT Boyd, from the 11th Ft, te be Pm, v W Bell, who ret upon h-p.—91st : 
Assist-Surg J H E Stubbs, M D, from the Staff, to be Assist-Surg v Eddie,prom 
in the Cape Mounted Riflemen.—Cape Mounted Riflemen: Capt W Sutton, | 
from h-p unatt, to be Capt paying the diff v Butler, app to the 59th Ft; Assist- | 
Surg W C Eddie, from 91st Ft, to be Surg, v W Parrott, whom rets upon h-p. | 
Hospital Staff: G Williamson, M D, to be Assist-Surg to the Ferces, v Stubbs, 
app to the 91st Ft. 

Office of Ordnance, March 29.—R! Regt of Art—First Lt W G C Caffin to | 
be Sec Capt, v Dixon, retired on h-p; Sec Lt A R Wragge to be First Lt, v | 
Caffin ; March 18, 

War Office, April 2.—2d Regt of Drags.—Major J F S Clarke to be Lt-Col, | 
by pur, v Wyndham, who ret ; Capt G Hobart to be Maj, by pur, vice Clarke ; | 
at T W Trafford to be Capt, by pur, v Hobart ; Cor M W V Milbank to be | 
Lt, by pur, v Trafford ; C Pilgrim, Gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Milbank ; April 
2.—3d Regt of Light Diags—Lt F Knowles from the 11th Light Drags, to be 
Lt, v Bradshaw, who exch ; April 2.—11th Regt of Light Drags—Lieut H H 
Bradshaw, from the 3d Light Drags, to be Lt, v Knowles, who exch. Cor C 
K K Tynte to be Ajt, v Knewles, who res the Adjty only ; April 2.—6th Regt 
of Ft—Lt C D Allen to be Capt, without pur, vy Bonamy, who ret upon full-p ; 
April 2.—i1lth—Lt E Supple, from h p of the 10th Ft, tobe Lt, v Boyd, appt 
Adjt ; Ens S F Jacson tobe Lt, by pur, v Supple, who ret; Wm Dashwood, 
Gent to be Ens, by pur, v Jacson ; April 2.—24th—G W Draper, Gent, to be 
Ens, without pur, v Spring, promoted in the 83d Ft ; April 2.—27th—Lt R S C 
Neynoe tobe Capt. by pur, v Slator, who ret; Ens E N Molesworth to be Lt, 
by purchase, vice Neynve ; A Dalzell, Gent. to be Ensign by purchase, vice 
Molesworth ; Apri! 2 —30th—Arthur Lowry, Gent to be Ensign by purchase, 
v Grylls, who ret ; April 2.—36th—Lt L Rothe to be Capt, by pur, v Ashmore, 
prom ; Ens Wm W Abbott to be Lt, by pur, v Rothe; R Lloyd, Gent to be | 
Ens, by pur,fv Abbott: April 2.—37th—Capt Brownlow Villiers Layard, from h 
p Unatt, to be Capt, vG B Whalley, who exch ; April 2.—44th—Ens Wm C 
Mollan to be Lt by pur, v Smith, who ret; H H J Massy, Gent, to be Ens, by 
pur, v Mollan, April 2.—46th—Lt Wm Child to be Capt, without pur, v Hand- | 
cock, who ret upon f-p; Ens D Fyffe to be Lt v Child, April 2.—56th—Lt W | 
Telford to be Capt, without pur, v Arthure, who rets upon f-p ; Ens L C Con-! 
ran to be Lt, v Telford; J Farrar, Gent to be Ens, y Conran ; April 2.—62d— | 
R Douglas, Gent to be Ens, without pur, v Grant, who res; April 2. Assist- 
ant-Surgeon William Stewart, from the 10th Light Dragoons, to be Surgeon, 
vice Dempster, appointed to the 17th Light Dragoons; March 5 —63d 
Foot: Lt G B Pratt to be Captain, without p, v Fry, who rets upon full-pay ; 
Ens W J Hotchins to be Lt, vice Pratt: W F Lowrie, Gent, to be Ens, vice 
Hutchins; April 2.—66th Foot: Lt J Johnston to be Capt, without p, v Baylie, 
who rets upon f-p; Ens H L G Scott to be Lt, v Johnston; H L Saunderson, 
Gent, to be Ens, vice Scott ; April 2.—77th Foot : Lt W Galway to be Capt, 
without p, v Mason, who rets upon f-p; Ens R Bailie to be Lt, v Galway; C 
T Dumaresq, Gent, to be Ens, April 2 —82d Foot: Capt J T Quill, from h-p 
unatt, to be Capt, without p, v Pinckney, who rets upon f-p; April 2. Ens T 
Lambert to be Lt, without pur, vice Abbott,dec; Feb. 12.—83d Foot: Brevet 
Major W H Law to be Major, without p, v Crofton, who rets upon f-p; April 2. 
93d Foot: Lt J A Russell to be Capt, without p, v Gordon, who rets upon f-p ; 
Ens D Seeton to be Lt, v Russell; R H H K Keightley, Gent, tobe Ens, v 
Seton, April 2.—Unattached : Lt J Richardson, from the lst Foot, to be Capt, 
without pur; April 2. Hospital Staff: T L Belcher, Gent, to be Asst-Surg to 
the Forces, v Apothecary, G Alln:an app to the 82d Foot; Feb. 26. Brevet: 
Capt L Brown, of the 5th Regt of Bombay Native Infantry, to be Major in the 
Army, in the East Indies only ; Brevet Major T G Higgins, of the Royal Ar- 
tillery, to be Lt-Col in the Army ; April 2. 

Office of Ordnance, March 30 —Royal Regt of Artillery—Quartermaster- 
serjeant James Stuats Forbes to be Quartermaster, v Gates, placed on the re- | 
tired list, March 24. 

The appointment of Surgeon Campbell, from the 93d Foot, to be Surgeon of 
the 62d Foot, and the promotion of Asst-Surg Stewart, of the 10th Lgt Drags, 
to be Surgeon in the 93d Foot, as stated in the Gazette of the 5th March, 1841, | 














have been cancelled. 
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Chey ayer WANTED.—A Lady to act as Governess in private family. She | 


must be fully qualified to instruct in the different branches of a thorough educa- | 
tion, including French, Music, and Drawing. Please apply at No. 12, Washington 
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a college of much greater antiquity, as well as veracity, which he was surprised | 


conversation, superiur to all; but, my lords, perhaps! may affront your rank | 


population as to the result of the launch. The vessel was christened by a | 


the 36th Foot, on the 5th March, 1841, are, Owen Hill Harries, and not Harris, | - 





ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY. 


AT a Quarterly Meeting of the St. George’s Society, held at the City Hotel en Satur- 
day, the 10th of April, 1841, the following Report was made by the Charitable Com- 
mittee of the Society, of the funds derived from the late Concert. and likewise from a 
private subscription, raised for the pu e of providing fuel, &c., which on motion, 
was ordered to be printed and published for the use and satisfaction of the members. 

B. H. Downing, { Secretaries CHARLES EDWARDS, President. 

Henry Jessop, : , 

REPORT. 


| The Charitable Committee of the St. George’s Society having been entrusted with 
three hundred and fifteen dollars, ,eceived by a subscription list, and thirteen hundred dol- 
| lars from the Concert Fund, feel themselves called upon to make a Report upon the 
distribution of this fund, an M nres the plan they adopted to carry out the objects of the 
| Society, and to make its usefulness as extensive as possible. 
| Ata meeting of the Committee onthe 3rd of November, after considerable consul- 
| tation and interchange of opinion, a resolution was passed, “to relieve the applicants 
| as far as possible during the winter months of December, January, February, and 
| March, with fuel, provisions and clothing, instead of the usual method of giving away 
money.” 
| This resolution has been rigidly adhered to in the distribuion of the very liberal fund 
so generously placed at the disposal of the Committee,in addition to their usual resour- 
| ces; and the result has been, that relief has been afforded te two hundred and eighty- 
three cases of families and individuals, with an expenditure during the four mont 
already named, of one thousand and sixty-five dollars, in the following eaeney, viz. 


WOE nadend$0sngbeeseguencceccagceneestnane $151 
QOERs eve ccccastccesses pdanceveds apeessegae 
| GrOOSTICS oo cine coce ccde savansUsecndée Secbecs 375 
} Clowning ... -- ~~ .-----+- +025 ee ne sen == ---- 8 44 
| Cash for Rent, and in cases of sickness...... 251 50 





$1065 00 
leaving a balance in the hands of the highly esteemed Treasurer of the Society, James 
; Chesterman, Esq., of five hun dred and fifty dollars. This amount will be retained to meet 
the exigencies of next winter. , : 

The Committee will not eonclude, without expressing their firm and unanimous opi- 
| nion, that the method thus adopted has been one of great practical benefit, and has pro- 
' ved, in operation, fully equal to their most sanguine expectations. Although the num- 

ber of applicants has been unusually large, the case of almost every one has been strict- 
ly investigated. The fireside of the widow and the fatherless has been cheered by the 
bounty of your Society ; the miseries of the families of penury and want have been 
| promptly and cheerfully relieved ; the undeserving have been more easily discovered, 
and the grand and noble object of the Society, that of affording assistance and relief to 
our less fortunate countrymen, have been more fully ater and brought into more 
extensive usefuln ess than ever. DWARD HARDY, 
} LUKE BARKER, 
CHARLES COX, 
WILLIAM JACKSON, 
JOSEPH STEELE. 


New York, 9th April, 1841. 


| R. GLENNY, Member of the y College of Surgeons, London, and of the New 
York Medical Society, Dentist. No 5 Warren St., New York. apr2l-tf 
| — ~ — —---— ~ = 


EST POINT HOTEL.—This house having been leased by the subscriber, and fur- 
nished in the best style, will be kept open{throughout the whole year for the re- 
ception of visitors. 

n soliciting the patronage of the public he begs leave to state that he has been stew- 
ard for three seasons at this establishment while under the proprietorship of Mr W. 
Cozzens, and since at the Astor House and American Hotel. 

He hopes by unremitting attention to the comfort of his guests to merit their patro- 
nage and assures them that no exertion shall be wanting on his part to sustain the en- 
viable reputation the house has hitherto held. FRANCIS RIDER. 

West Point, N. Y., April, 1841. aprl0-2m* 


Bp PUBLISHED, UNIVERSAL HISTORY ILLUSTRATED. Anew and beautiful 
edition of a Chart of Universal History, represented under the image of the stream 
of Time, and forming a visible representation of the rise and progress of all nations ; 
the founding of countries, States, Cities, Towns, &c.: witha chronological selection 
of remarkable ard interesting events, important inventions and discoveries, and cele- 
brated persons in all ages, from the Creation to the present time,on the basis of the ori- 
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rican additions, and an illustrative key. +! 8. G. Goodrich of Boston. 
This work is offered to the Public, inthe belief that it is a most valuable and conve- 
nient one for famijies and general readers, and especially for the rouse It will not 
only serve as a Cyclopedia of History for Reference, but it cannot fail of fixing History, 


| Biography and Chronology in the minds of those who frequently consult it, with all 


the clearness and permanency of knowledge derived from sight, the most active of our 
senses. Any one can understand that the seeing of a Lion, for instance, gives a more 
accurate idea and a more indelible image of the animal than any description can do. 

This work applies the same principle to History, by presenting the story of the great 
family of mankind, under the image of a stream, dividing into branches as mankind 
divide into nations It is the resu't of vast Jabor and research, and is not only a valu- 
able storehouse of facts and knowledge, but it is also a beautiful and pleasing Appen- 
dage to the Parlor or Library. 

The work is engraved in the best style of the art, on two large sheets, and handsome- 
ly colored, varnished, and mounted. Price 6 Dollars ; or handsomely bound for Table 
Consultation. in Bookform, ¥ Dollars. New-York, published by D. Appleton & Co. 

Aprill0-4t. 


y M.H. MAXWELL & JOHN H. MAGHER, Attornies and Counselors at Law, No. 

3 Nassau street,N.Y. William H. Maxwell is also commissioner for the States 
of Alabama, Georgia, Pennsylvania, Florida, New Jersey, New Hampshire, North and 
South Carolina, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, New York, &c. &c., with au- 
thority to take Acknowledgements of Deeds, Powers of Attorney. and all other instru- 
ments to be used or recorded in said States. Also, to take depositions to be used in the 
Courts of Massachusetts, Connecticut and New Hampshire. 

Ic> W.H.M. & J. H. M. will also examine witnesses, under commissions directed to 
them with instructions, (post paid.) aprl0tf 





ONS MALLAN HAS ARRIVED. TEETH. IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. Mons 
Mallan, Surgeon Dentist, of the old established firm of Mons. Mallan & Son, of 
Great Russell street and Chester street, London, and Rue Castigloine, Paris, and Bold 
street, Liverpool, begs to acquaint the residents of New York and its vicinity, that he 
has availed himself of the facilities offered by the recent improvements in Steam Na- 
vigation, to make a professional visit to America. He will, prior to visiting other parts 
of the United States, make a short stay at New York, and may be consulted daily from 
10 till 5, at 84 Chambers street, near Broadway. 

Mons. Mallan is the discoverer and manufacturer of the celebrated Mineral, which 
has enjoyed the highest celebrity both in England and the principal European Conti- 
nental Cities. The progress of decay or caries in the teeth is instantaneously and effec- 
tually arrested by asingle painless operation. It is applied in an almost liquid state ; 
immediately becomes consolidated and concrete as the natural corter or enamel of the 
teeth. Allaysthe most acute pain and retains its preservative power for years, so as 
to render extraction unnecessary. 

Mons. Mailan begs to cal) attention to his newly invented Incorrodible Artificial 
Teeth, which resists the deleterious effects of Acids, and are not liable to corrosion dis- 


| coloration from medical preseriptions or any other known cause. They are firmly fixed 


without wires or ligatures, and guarantied for Mastication and Articulation and in 
a particular resemble the adjoining teeth, both in conformation and the minatest 
shade of color. 

Mous. Ma!lan’s system of adjusting Teeth removes most of the defects of articula- 
tion, particularly the inability to give the proper sound to the Dentelingual Double con- 
sonant TH. 

Loose Teeth securely fastened, from whatever cause it may arise. Artificial Palates 
on new and most scientific principles. ram 

The members of the Faculty, and the public, are particularly solicited to pay Mons. 
Malin a visit, to see the specimens of his new discoveries in Dentistry. 

Charges moderate. 

IL? No 84 Chambers street, near Broadway. ap17-3"0 
] Kh. ELLIOTT, Oculist, and Ophthalmic Surgeon 261 Broadway, entrance in War- 

ren st.,confines his practice to Diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery @ 
general. 
Dr. Elliott having completed his extensive arrangements, is enabled to have sepa- 
rate apartments for the different classes of patients who visit his office. 
Dr. Westmacott, will be in attendance daily, (Sundays excepted,) and on Dr. Elliott's 
patients during his absence. : 

The poorto enter by the basement—they will be required to pay for medicines only, 

Artificial Eyes of a superior quality, prepared in Paris, (from accurate drawiugs,) 
warrantedto resemble the natural eye in appearance and motion, thereby avoiding the 
possibility of detection. 

Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
HE GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant Hosken, R. N., commander, is intended to 
sail :— 
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From Bristol 
Saturday 8th April, 1841, 
Tuesday, 25th May, 
Wednesday, 14th July, 
Wednesday, Ist September, 
Saturday, 23d October, 
The return passage will be ‘advertised later in the season. 
Rate of passage, in all parts of the ship, including wines, &c. $140. Stewards fee, 
$5. The rate of postage is 25 cents per single sheet ; when heavy, $1 per ounce. 
For freight or passage or other information apply personally or by letter to 
Apr 2itf RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 


~~ BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
TEAM ships of 1250 tons and 440 horse power, under contract with the Lords of the 
Admiralty. 


From New York 
Saturday, lst May, 1841, 
Saturday, 19th June, 
Saturday, 7th August, 
Saturday, 25th September, 





ACADIA, commanded by Edward C. Miller. 
DRITANNIA, commanded by Richard B. Cleland. 
CALEDONIA, commanded by 
COLUMBIA, commanded by C. H. E. Judkins. 

Will sail from Boston and Liverpool, calling at Halifax as follows :— 
F 






























































rom Boston, Halifax, Liverpool, 
Columbia, March 1, March 3, 
Caledonia ere — March 4, 
Britannia, March 16, March 18, — 
Acadia, —— March 19, 
Caledonia, Apri! 1, April 3, 
Columbia, April 4, 
Acadia, April 17, April 19, ene 
Britannia, April 20, 
Columbia May |, May 3, - 
Caledonia, —- May 4. 
Britannia, May 16, May 18, —_—- 
Acadia, — May 19, 
Caledonia, June |, June 3, a 
Columbia, - —_— June 4, 
Acadia, June 16, June 18, 
Britannia, —— comntingens June 19, 
Columbia, July 1, July 4 
Caledonia, —-- - July 4, 
Britannia, July 17, July 19, —— 
Acadia, July 20, 
Caledonia, Angust 1, August 3, 
Columbia, — — August 4, 
Acadia, August 16, August 18, —_—- 
Britannia —— August 18 


Passage money $125 from Boston to Liverpool. 

From Boston to Halifax $20. 

These ships carry experiencec Surgeons. ' . . 

The “ UNICORN ” plies between Pictou and Quebec in connection with this Lisé 
D> For freight.of Specie, orpassage, apply at 26 Broad st to nies 
Fev one , BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON 





